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NOTICE. 

“Tae Srpcrator ” is published every Saturday Morning, in tine for 
despatch ly the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribe rs in London before exourt o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been almost destitute of political interest. Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Stanley, Mr. Laing, Mr. Walter, and one 
or two other notabilities, have all made speeches, but none of 
them have said anything upon current politics; Stoke-upon- 
Trent has again returned a Liberal, but as nobody expected a 
Radical borough to accept Mr. Beresford Hope, that victory 
has passed almost unnoticed. The Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce has been advised to demand the dismissal of Sir 
Charles Wood, but he bears contempt well, and the Cham- 
ber is not yet empowered to elect the Ministry. Earl 
Russell is still, it is said, urging the evacuation of Rome, 
with little success; Earl Granville has gone to Rheinhardts- 
brunn to attend the Queen; Lord Palmerston is too much 
spiritualized by his effort to select an Archbishop to discourse 
on mundane affairs, and the rest of the world has been 
expending its surplus energy upon the slaughter of grouse. 


General McClellan at last reports a great victory over the 
Confederate troops at Hagerstown, on the 14th of September, 
and whether great or not, a victory there doubtless has been. 
Very little is distinctly known of the movements which led to 
this “battle. Last week we reported that the Confederates 
were in possession of Frederic, Maryland, and throwing out 
pickets towards Hagerstown, which is within a few miles of 
the Pennsylvania border. Ceneral McClellan advanced to 
Rockville and Sugar-loaf mountain, nine miles south of 
Frederic between that city and Frederic. On the 15th instant 
McClellan found that the Confederates had evacuated 
Frederic, and immediately occupied it, following the 
Confederates with General Burnside towards Hagers- 
town from the east. Then, on the I4th, he stormed 
the heights above Hagerstown with his right wing under 
Generals Hooker and Reno, while with his left wing 
General Franklin carried the gap. ‘The Confederates retreated 
along the south-east road to the Potomac at Williamsport. 
It is said that General Lee is wounded, and states his loss at 
1,500 men. ‘This will avert the threatened invasion of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Premier has tried to avoid the difficulties of selecting 
a Primate by translating Dr. Longley, the present Archbishop | 
of York. It is a very “safe” selection, and one that will 
increase Lord Palmerston’s reputation for tact. By choosing 
the Archbishop he gives himself the patronage of two arch- 
bishoprics, a bishopric, and probably a good deanery. Thir- 
teen members of the episcopal bench are now his nominees, 
and, as a rule, they are all quict, respectable, orthodox, and, 


The Southern papers are exulting in the supposed certainty 
of victory, and already state the terms upon which alone they 
will grant peace to the North. These are the recognition of 
the Confederacy, and the submission of the question “ North 
or South?” to every State in the Union. The object of the 
latter provision is not, it is said, to gain any States, except 
those recognizing Slavcry, but to estublish the legality of 
secession. These terms would leave the South masters up to 
Mason and Dixon’s lin, and incomparably the strongest 
power on the American continent. They will not be grauted 
ill the North has lost all heart as well as a!l hope, and if 
persisted in may protract the war for years. 


The Moniteur publishes an account of the last effort of the 
Emperor to reconcile Rome and Italy. On the 20th of May 
his Majerty addressed to his Minister of Foreign Affairs a 
letter intended to define his position. In langaage almost 
unintelligibly vague, he declares that he has sincerely tried 
to reconcile the independence of the Papacy with the * legiti- 
mate claims’’ of Italy, a reconciliation which would keep 
20,000,000 Catholics within the pale of the Church. He 
therefore proposes that Italy shall guarantee the States of the 
Church, and the Papacy shall allow the municipalities and 
the provinces to govern themselves. In a note conveying 
these instructions to Rome, M. Thouvenel explaius that * all 
the declarations of France announce a firm determination to 
maintain the Pope in possession of his present territory,” but 
hints that occupation cannot go on for ever. Curdinai Anto- 
nelli, after a long conference, during which he showed no 
symptom of yielding, finally rejected this proposition. The 
correspondence may be interpreted in two ways. ‘The Ulira- 
montunes will declare that, even in his wildest moments, 
Napoleon proposes nothing approaching to a united Italy ; the 
It. lians will still belicve that as the Emperor understands 
tome, he made these propositions with the hope as well as 
the knowledge that they would be rejected. Meanwhile, 
Italy desponds, and picked bodies of police are stationed oa 
the [talian frontier to prevent another Orsini attempt. 

Agricultural oratory is the feature of most long vacations, 
but of this long vacation more than all other long vacations. 
Lord Derby led the way two or three weeks ago, throug’: all 
the mysteries of short-horned cattle, iron ploughs, milking 
machines, and manures. Last week Mr. Disracli follo.ea 
with a triumphal rhapsody on the abolition of thatch and the 
conservation of rewards for faithful labour, This week Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Walter take up the tale. The Chancelldr of 
the Exchequer spoke at Mold on Wednesday last. He translated 
the language of the farmer into the language of academical 
theologians. ‘‘ By means of these societies,”’ he said, * you 
bring together the best of every description, both of live stock 
and all other kinds of agricultural produce, besides the tools 
and implements by which you till the earth. The meaning of 
that is, that you all give blessings to one another,’’—one mean- 
ing, perhaps—scarcely the meanuing,—certainly not often the 
motive. How surprised the Welsh furmer must have felt te 
think that that prize pig he drove to the show was fat with 
blessings to his fellow-creatures, like Mr. Pecksaii who when 
he had wound up with a meal thet beautiful machine, the diges- 
tive syste:n, and set it going,—“ always felt a benefactor to 
his race.” Mr. Gladstone complimented agriculture in every 
way. It was agrecable, it was useful, it was in a prosperous 
physical condition, and in a-prosperous economical condition. 
All it needed was the sewage of our towns to make it still 
more fruitful. In Barking Creek lies the great secret of 
wealth for the agricultural future. Even when on the subject 
of cate and manures we miss in Mr. Gladstone the true 
unction of « farmer like Lord Derby. He is too spiritual for 
the oratory of the farmyard. He speaks of separating the 
* deleterious” from the “ fertilizing”’ particles in the manure, 
which is too discriminating for the farming mind. ‘The Pre- 
sident of the Mold farmers caunot help talking hke the withor 











perhaps, a little insignificant. 


of “Church Principles considered in their Results.” 
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: ‘ Ses ; ' 
Mr. Walter is more ready in finding the avenue to the 


squirearchical mind of Berkshire. He, too, deals in generaliza- 
tion, but it is in a different tone. The lesson, he teils them, 
that he draws from the Laneashire crisis is, “that, as eiviliza- 
tion advances, we ought to see how much every nation in the 
world is more and more bound in a common tie, whether of 
affiliation or property; so that, as the Bible tells us, when one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it.” That 
comes home; but his next historical illustration comes 
still closer. He remembers, from Gibbon, that Gengis 
Khan's invasion raised the price of herrings in the London 
market. There was an Oriental conqueror far away,—and in 
consequence a “brisk inquiry” for herrings. Nothing could 
appeal more skilfully to the agricultural reverence for history. 
And Mr. Walter carried his admiring audience with him from 
that moment, even when he criticised the prizes to labourers 
for faithful service, and said, in reply to Mr. Disraeli, that if 
labourers wish forthem, as Mr. Disraeliasserts, the labourers only 
show how low the habit of receiving prizes sinks them. Such 
yrizes are not of the nature of Victoria Crosses to gallant 
soldiers, because they are not given by the master served as 
personal memorials of gratitude, but by a Society which 
cannot possibly judge comparative merit in such matters. 
Mr. Walter concluded by criticising the ploughing prizes. 
On the same soil it could not be right to plough, indifferently, 
cither with a pair of horses and reins, or with three or four 


The elections in the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt 
have just been concluded, with the result of giving tr 
large majority to the Liberal party. The political state 4 
the little country is very similar to that of Prussia, and a 
tough struggle on various questions, particularly the organizg. 
tion of the army, is expected between the new Chamber and 
the Government. Hesse-Darmstadt is distinguished amoyo 
German States as the one where men in uniform are the most 
| numerous ; not only all Government officials, but even sextons 
and village schoolmasters being stuck into coloured jackets 
and pipe-clayed breeches. 


Siberia has of late been greatly suffering from volcanic 
agencies. According to the Russian Northern Post, there 
were no less than forty-six earthquakes at Irkutsk from the 
beginning of January to the end of July of the present year, 
The waters of Lake Baikal, or the Holy Sea, at the same time 
(have overrun their banks, interrupting the communication 
| between Russia and China; while the bed of the Selenga, a 
| river of Central Asia which flows into the Baikal, has sunk 
| considerably, laying bare enormous tracts of land. 


| Lord Stanley, in his speech at Stockport, made one singu- 
| larly inaccurate remark. ‘I do not,” he said, * hesitate to 
jsay that the habit of acting individually and collectively, 
| without reference to any central authority, constitutes 
jone of the main distinctions between an energetic and 


}orses and a driver, and therefore prizes should not be offered | 4 feeble community.” The sentence is intended we 
fur both of these different systems on the same ground. Mr. suppose, to deprecate over-centralization ; but though 
Farquharson apparently thought Mr. Walter a little like | wel] meant it is not historically true. ‘The mest 


° “pf + 4s ” ste. » objecti : . ; i 
Iugo—* nothing, if not critical, —and suggested the objection |energetic community which ever existed was that of 
that to move the whole show to a stiff clay soil for the four- | Rome, whose patricians habitually referred everything to a 
horse ploughing-match would be cumbrous,—as indeed Agri- ; central authority, the State. The people of France, whose 





culture aud its oratory is apt to be. 


Mr. Roupell was brought up for trial on Wednesday before 
Mr. Justice Byles, on the charge of forging his father’s will. 
Ife pleaded guilty, but made a most extraordinary speech. 
ILis life, he said, was a paradox, of which none but himself 
possessed the clue. His first crime was committed in order 
to repay a friend from whom he had borrowed some money to 
buy books, and he had written his life, but suppressed it 
because it would give pain. He had told the solicitors who 
purchased his estates of his forgeries, before his flight, and 
waited ten days to enable them to come to some compromise, 
but they disbelieved his statement. Finally, while still young 
aud unpinched by want, he had deliberately preferred penal 
servitude for life to flight and continued remorse. The 
wddress made some impression in Court, but has not greatly 
affected the public, who ask, if Mr. Roupell was always pre- 
pared to bear punishment, why he fled at all, and doubt the 
repentance which induces a man to upset the titles of pro- 
perty purehased from himself. Mr. Justice Byles sentenced 
the prisoner to the punishment he himself expected—impri- 
sonment for life. 


There has been a slight change in Berlin. M. von der 
licydt, finding the King determined to persevere in his oppo- 
sition to the majority, and perhaps anticipating ultimate de- 
feat, resolved to retire in time. Count Bismark-Schonhausen 
was accordingly sent for, and formed a ministry, with himself 
as President and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, it is conjec- 
tured, M. Kleist-Retszow as Minister of the Interior, M. von 
Gerlach of Justice, and M. Seuft-Pillsach of Finance. The new 
Premier was born at Brandenburg, in 1813, and belongs to 
an old noble family, possessing large landed estates in the 
Prussian province of Saxony. Ie began to take part in poli- 
tical life at the Dict convoked by Frederick William IY. in 
1847, as one of the most prominent men of the ultra-conserva- 
tive party. To this creed he adhered even in 1848 and the 
following years; but he issupposed to be not unfavourable to the 
German unity movement. He is gencrally looked at as the 
leader of the feudal aristocratic party, the organ of which is 
the famous Areuz-Zeitung. The other gentlemen all belong 
to the same faction, and would, above all, strive to keep 
the army an aristocratic preserve. 


General Count Gyulay, late Commander-in-Chief of the 
Austrian troops in Italy, shot himself on Tuesday at noon, at 
Vienna. This is the fifth or sixth suicide of eminent men 
—among them the distinguished and genial Minister of 
Finance, Baron von Bruck—which has taken place in the 
capital of Austria within the last few years. Count Gyulay 
was born in 1799, entered the service in 1816, and became 
Major-General in 1839. He was Minister of War during the 
critical period of 1849-50. 


centralization is perfect, whatever their defects are certainly 
not a feeble community ; while the people of Germany, who 
have no centre, whatever their merits, certainly are. The 
defeat of the Northerners is at this moment owing to the 
absence of that self-restraint which the habit of reference toa 
central power always produces; and in England the general 
government is far better and stronger than the parochial 
administration. The best illustration of all, is, however, the 
Roman Catholic Church, whose enormous strength is secured 
almost entirely by the practice which Lord Stanley holds 
to be always a source of feebleness. Centralization may be pushed 
too far, but so may individualism. We do not want all the trees 
in the forest chopped to a pattern, but neither do we want to 
see the stars all wandering on the self-government prin- 
ciple. 


The great Orange meeting in Belfast produced its usual con- 
sequence. On the night after the meeting a Roman Catholic 
mob attacked Mr. Hanna’s church, and ‘‘wreeked”’ it, a phrase 
which implies, we presume, the destruction of everything 
except the walls. The Orange mob of course took the hint 
and commenced reprisals, and for nearly a week Belfast was 
in the hands of two bands of ruffians bent on proving their 
loyalty by defying the magistrates, and their religion by 
| breaking the heads of all decent passengers. As if to prove 
| that they hated nothing except law and order, they threatened 
| the “* Whig’? office and gutted the house of its proprietor, not 
| because he belonged to either creed, but because he had im- 
| partially rebuked the political excesses of both. The 

magistrates seem to have acted with some forbearance and @ 

'good deal of weakness. They had a considerable force dis- 
| posable, but contented themselves with contributing to the 
| popular amusement by reading the Riot Act. Severity was 
| wisely avoided, but every man who threw a stone or struck a 
passenger ought to have been arrested, even if the arrest 
had been carried out by soldiery. Since the outbreak, the 
Catholic inhabitants have quitted the Protestant quarter and 
the Protestant the Catholic, as people do in Constantinople— 
a curious proof of the absence of confidence in the magistracy. 
Another great mecting is to be held at Enniskillen, and will 
in all probability be followed by similar scenes. 





The great festival of Novogorod to commemorate the thou- 
sandth anniversary of the Russian Empire commenced on 
Monday last. The Emperor was present, but beyond that 
fact no account of the proceedings has yet reached Western 
' Europe. The hope entertained by many Russians, of further 
'reforms to be announced on the anniversary, has, it would 
‘seem, been disappointed. 


Ss 
| 





| Mr. Galt, lately Finance Minister in Canada, met the Man- 
| chester Chamber of Commerce on Thursday, and addressed 
‘them at some length on the relations between Canada and 
England. He denied that the high Canadian duties had been 
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sed for protective purposes, and believed that were 
Canada turned adrift she would retain a most bitter feeling 
towards Great Britain, and immediately join the United 
States. He advocated very strongly the union of the tive 
Canadian colonies, so that they might have one Government, 
one custom-house system, and one defensive organization, 
Moreover, the colony could then offer to Great Britain the not 
unimportant aid of sixty thousand fishermen and sailors. The 
speech was much discussed. Mr. Galt was bidden to beware 
how he asked in the present crisis for Imperial guarantees, 
and Mr. Ashworth told him, with more frankness than 
delicacy, that the quicker the Canadians took themselves 
off the better England would like it. a Phat view was 
repudiated by other members, but the interview showed 
how deeply Mr. Goldwin Smith s ideas have penetrated 
the minds of the Manchester men. They are not those of the 
people, as the Ministry of the day will find whenever the 
question comes seriously before the public. Heavy taxation 
js an annoyance, but nations are governed by the imagination, | 
and Englishmen will not turn England into a parish to save 
one or two millions a year. 


impo 


rr tears | 
The Stoke-on-Trent election terminated in the election of | 
Mr. Grenfell by a majority of more than a hundred over his | 
only dangerous rival, Mr. Beresford Hope. The third candi- 
date, Serjeant Shee, a Catholic, polled only thirty-one votes. 
The proceedings were chiefly remarkable for the extreme 
acerbity of the language employed by Mr. Grenfell and Ser- | 
jeant Shee, which descended once or twice to downright | 
‘abuse, such as in the old days would have been followed by an 
immediate challenge. No practice can be more strongly repro- 
bated. We have abolished duelling, and it is necessary to 
take care lest we fall into the system of the Roman patricians, 
who thought it no disgrace to pelt one another with epithets 
which in England have hitherto been left to priests and | 
cabmen. 


| 


Mr. Theodore Canisius, American Consu! at Vienna, has 
taken upon himself to offer Garibaldi a command in the 
American armies, an offer for which he seems to have had | 
no authority and very little motive. The General replied 
kindlv, observing that when recovered, he hoped to fight for | 
a country of which he was a citizen, and whose cause was 
the general cause of freedom. His health is improving, and | 
Mr. Partridge has quitted him satisfied with his treatment | 
at the hands of Italian surgeons. It is feared that he 
will for life have a stiff foot, as the ancle was seriously | 


injured. 


A military emeute has oceurred in Portugal. It involved 
few regiments, was speedily suppressed, and is supposed to | 
have been instigated by the Duke de Saldanha, who wants | 
to be made Premier. 


On Tuesday Mr. Laing addressed the Glasgow 
of Commerce on Indian affairs in a speech of great 
length, but by far the ablest which he has yet delivered. The | 
present policy of the India House led, he said, to incessant | 
collision with the Government of India, for Sir Charles Wood 


was trying to govern like the old Colonial Office, by minute | 


interference. He had already arrested plans directly 
tending to the prosperity of India. The Government | 


had proposed terms which would have produced tramways, | 
but they were annulled at home as too liberal. They had | 
proposed to circulate a single bank-note throughout India, 

but the Home Government had forbidden its circulation | 
beyond Benares. They had agreed to spend 500,000/. on | 
completing some gaps in an already existing but useless system 

of roads, but some accountant at home had said the money 

ought not to be spent, and the works were suspended. They | 
had desired to put up the vast waste lands for sale, and had | 
actually done so for nine months, when Sir Charles Wood | 
abolished the regulations, and ordered them to draw up new | 
ones, which destroyed the very principle of the concession. | 
He was certain that the later acts of Lord Canning’s adminis- | 
tration had been as sagacious as they were popular, and that | 
the present system of nibbling at every proposal could not be | 
continued without risk of a serious catastrophe. The cotton | 
question was really the question of the general prosperity of 
India, and it was by orders like those quoted that prosperity 

was interrupted. 


On Monday night Lord Stanley took the chair at a crowded 
meeting held to open anew Mechanics’ Institute at Stockport, 
an elegant brick building, built by public subscription, at a 
cost of 5,000/., with a lecture-hall large enough to accommodate | 


neurly 1,000 persons. Lord Stanley began, as a modest man, | 


the results of science. 


| Foreign securities were quiet but firm. 


by explaining “how he came there,” which he declined to 


accept on the basis of mere fact, but went back, of course 
only a single step,—for a complete exposition of the ultimate 
causes of that event would have been beyond the scientific 
patience even of an audience desiring instruction,—in explain- 
ing it. He was interested in education, he said, and had, on 
due consideration, made up his mind that, even under the dark 
cloud of present calamity, Stockport did well to push on the 
cause of education—which was that of civilization—though it 
were by forced marches. He discussed the cause of the partial 
failure in the old Mechanics’ Institutes, rightly objecting to the 
name. The range of teaching had been too wide, the aims 
had been often capriciously high, and there was too much 
mistaken effort to ‘‘ popularize ” science—a feat intrinsically 
impossible, said his Lordship, though you might popularize 
Lord Stanley then went on to encou- 
rage the Stockport men for the slow growth of their educa- 
tional zeal, by the somewhat unsafe doctrine that all slow 
growth is surer and safer than fast growth, on the old 
analogy of the tree which grows rapidly being the first to 
decay. At least when applied to collective groups, the 
analogy is fallacious. Is the vice or crime which grows most 
rapidly in a nation the first to decay? A slow-learning boy 
may be a sure learner, but a slow-learning population im- 
plies a large number of men who do not learn at all, and that 
is scarcely the way to secure progress. 


A battle has been raging during the week between the 
lenient and stringent theory of the Reformatory School. Mr. 
Sidney Turner maintains that the Reformatory is a more 
efficient substitute for prison in the case of young criminals, 
that it is prepared only for the class of boys and girls who are 
already in training for the ‘dangerous”’ profession, and that 
it is both a waste of moral and of economical power to appro- 
priate all these preparations for years together to the mere 
taming of rather headstrong and wild children who have just 
overstepped the boundaries of the law. The Zimes replies 
that these Reformatory philanthropists are too ambitious ; 
they will not meddle with any case which it is not a miracle 
of skill to treat effectually, and thus run the risk of receiving 
all their patients at a stage in the disease which puts cure 
out of the question. The controversy is well argued on 
both sides, but the Reformatory managers are, on the whole, 
in the right. It is avery grave danger to hold out Reforma- 
tories as the best cure for wild children to the parents of « 
shiftless and needy class. 


The Richmond Despatch tells us that after the late battle 
of Bull Run the Federals sent a request to be permitted to 
bury their dead, which was granted, and a corps of negroes 
sent under a flag of truce for that purpose. After they had 
performed their duty they were ‘very properly,” says that 


Chamber | Journal, ‘marched off by our troops as escaped contrabands.” 


A more flagrant breach of the laws of honourable war has 
scarcely ever been recorded with a boast. 

We have examined in anothercolumnthe claims of the various 
rival substances that are candidates to supply the defaleations 
of the American cotton; here we will only add that as nearly 
half'a million of bales are now at sea, and likely soon to arrive in 
this country from India, we shall never, probably, be re- 
duced again to the absolute dearth of the last two months. 
The reaction in price may bring down cotton again to 
ls. 6d. the pound from its present prices; and we may hope 
that, from one source or another, we shall get about a half- 
supply for the coming year without the help of the Southern 
States. This may be somewhat increased by a judicious use 
of a few supplementary materials, but the only permanent 
remedy is to extend, as quickly as possible, the cotton-fields of 
West Africa and Port Natal, which produce something much 
more like the New Orleans cotton than either India or 
Egypt. _* 

‘The following gives the latest account of the funds and princi- 
pal foreign securities at 2 o'clock on Friday, Consols 93$ for 
Money, and 933 a4 for the Account. ‘The New ‘Threes and 
Reduced 917 92. Red Sea Telegraph 213. Exchequer Bills, 
June, 20s. prem. ; and ditto March, 17s. to 20s. prem. Indian Stock 
228; ditto 5 per Cent., 108} 1082; ditto 4 per Cent. Enfaced. 
Paper, 934953 ; ditto per Cent., 104} ; and ditto 5} per Cent., 111}. 
Old ‘Turkish 6 per Cents 





were 853 86; ditto, 1858, 67} G8; ditto, New Scrip, 1} 1} dis. ; 
ditto, paid up, 663 668; ditto, Consolidés, 374 374. Egyptian, 


Portuguese, 463; ditto Scrip, 2 2} prem. 
Sardinian, 833. Spanish Pas- 
10; and Dutch 4. per 


90. Mexican, 34}. 
Russian paid-up Scrip, 94} 94}. 
sive, 21$ 212; ditto Certificates, 
Cents., 102}. 
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mtd tevin 
- man to serve the second French Empire, so rotten j 

TOPICS OF TH E DAY. system with favouritism and injustice. To take mee hed 

ass meena ii The French navy had been for many years morally a privileged 

MUTTERINGS BEFORE THE STORM. service, the most creditably managed, probably, of all depart- 


F defiant self-will be strength, never was the second French | ments of the administration. Its officers were gentlemen 
j Empire stronger than at present. Italy is being made | yet gentlemen who mostly knew their work; its civil employes 
to drink the cup of humiliation to the dregs. Garibaldi and | were the same. The discontent of both the civil and military 
his companions, including some of the noblest and purest | branches is now extreme. Under incompetent and  g¢}j- 
Italian blood, lie in gaol awaiting trial. The complaisant | willed ministers, deserving men have been punished and dis- 
Rattazzi Ministry is on the eve of being flung away like a | graced without redress, the undeserving have been promoted 
sucked-out orange. The Mexican expedition has been perse- | and honoured. When the great French steam lines of the 
vered in, in spite of the withdrawal of England and Spain. | ‘‘ Messageries Impériales” were organized, there was almost 
In the far east, a scarcely welcome French co-operation is |a sauve qui peut from the French navy towards them, A 
imposed upon England against the ‘Taepings. And who, out | captain, just on the eve of passing admiral, preferred to forego 
of a privileged cirele, can tell what pressure—to be backed | that rank rather than a chance of employment under the 
ere long by the presence of 40,000 or more French soldiers on | company. Civil servants of the highest character applied fur 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico—is being put upon England | their retiring pensions the instant they were entitled to such 
for a recognition of the slave-holding confederacy of North | ’ 





in order to take office in the ‘‘ Messagerics.” But the outlet 
America? |thus afforded to discontent is quite insufficient. So yp- 
At home it is still the same. The Emperor spezks or is! popular are the Eastern expeditions, that men have retired 
silent ; lets others speak or hushes them, as he pleases. | simply to avoid being sent to China. The whole civi} 
He traverses France from one end to another—the popu-| service is being disorganized by the admission into it, with 
lation flocks to gaze on him; everywhere he appears as the | the advantage of several steps at starting, of young men 
dispenser of acts of public or private beneficence—deereeing | from the Polytechnic School, who, without the slightest 
local improvements, granting boons to individuals. The work | practical knowledge of the work they have to do, and even 
of knocking Paris down and building it up again goes on as | very little theoretic knowledge available for the purpose, 
bravely as at any time these ten years. No French papers find themselves at five or six and twenty placed over the 
are filled with reports of manufacturing distress, or lists of | heads of men of forty—not dunces, but intelligent men who 
committees and subscriptions for its relief—unless it be trans- |have won their steps at examinations, and who have, of 
lations of our English ones. Is not Imperialist France pros- | course, to do all the work for their ignorant young superiors, 
perous, contented, loyal ? | This extension of the privileges of the Polytechnic School is the 
Casual English travellers, even when not wholly excluded | more inconceivable, fromthe known mischiefs which have attend- 
from French society, may be excused for believing it. For | ed those privileges in the engineering department, the “ Ponts 
there has grown up in France a habit of political reticence, as ct Chaussces.” It has long been a complaint that no means 
respects internal affairs, contrasting strangely with the out- | were afforded to the employes in this department, who haye 
spoken partizanship of twenty years ago, and which is not at not passed through the Polytechnic School, many of whom are 
once thrown off even on this side of the Channel. Yet even | men of great experience and ability, of attaining to the higher 
now is that crust of reticence beginning to be broken up by | offices. The Republic of 1848 threw these open to them. 
the swelling of a discontent, which may be said to be almost But the conditions of admission have since been tixed so exor- 
universal. The peasantry are slowly realizing the fact that 'bitantly high that the door has remained closed ; so that here 
the second French Empire means for them, not the taking off | again the spectacle is afforded of youthful incompetency above, 
of old taxes, but the putting on of new ences. The clergy, | and experienced competency below ; with what resuit in the 
whose endeavour has hitherto been to work upon the religious | way of mutual jealousy, often hatred, may be imagined. And 
feelings of the people in favour of the papacy, whilst keeping let it be observed, that whilst the maintenance and extension 
them in good humour with the internal regimen of the | of the privileges of the Polytechuie School, a strictly military 
empire, finding Jacques Bonhomme hopelessly hard of hearing | institution, have cvidently for their object to stamp upon 
on the subject of the sufferings, past, present, and future, of | many branches of the public service a character of military disei- 
the Holy Father, are beginning to play the desperate trick of pline, in harmony with the military despotism of the system, 
exciting him in reference to his material interests, by pointing the ‘‘ Polytechnics” are mestly opposed in polities to the 
out the mal-administration of a government so oppressive to Government, and by their strong esprit de corps, their extra- 
his Holiness,—and Jacques’ ears prick up at once on that ordinary clannishness of feeling, prove often mest diflicult to 
topic. ‘The gradual inroads of the nomination principle on | deal with. Thus many branches of the public service are 
the municipal system (the last of which has been the im- divided amongst themselves, whilst others are hateful to the 
posing on each commune a nominee garde-champétre, paid | population. 
by the commune) are becoming intolerable. So hateful in| ‘To some extent, indeed, these mischiefs represent but so 
some provinces have the lower agents of the administration many exaggerated developments of a previously existing 
become, that the peasants talk of burning them alive ‘‘ when | state of things; they are but the ripened iruit of a 
the revolution comes,” and that no decent man can be centralized bureaucratic system. But even if this were 
upon terms of common civility with them without liter- | the entire truth, it would make matters none the sater. A 
ally losing his character among his neighbours.  Pelitical house will tumble down none the less, because its danger 
refugees, who paid a first visit to their homes in the pro- arises not so much from any recent cause as from the original 
vinces two or three years ago, and have gone thither again | insufticicney of its foundations. But there is one great ditfer- 
this past summer, speak with astonishment of the different | ence between the centralized bureaucracy of the second Em- 
reception which they have experienced on the latter occasion. pire and that of the Louis-Philippian monarchy—the absence 
Then, beyond the usual amount of prying and spying, inter- of almost all those cheeks which served to mitigate the evil 
cepting of newspapers, &., they were left quiet by the tendencies of the former. ‘There was great corruption under 
Government, but found the people ran away from them | Louis Philippe; but an ex-Minister (M. Teste) might still be 
almost as if they had the plague, so that even old school- | denounced by the press, tried, and convicted. But who shall 
fellows durst only visit them after dusk. Now, they have | denounce, try, convict the corrupt functionaries who surround 
been openly tracked from place to place, have found bodies | the Third Napoleon, who bask in the sunshine of his favour, 
of gendarmes drawn up where they stopped; but amongst the | whose peculation aud dishonesty he knows and dares not re- 
people, their reception has been everywhere cordial where it | press? That the Emperor himself is cheated by his highest 
was not enthusiastic; indignation has been openly expressed | officers, that the good services of a certain courtierare absolutely 
to see them vexed by the police, till the very authorities | venal, is matter of public notoricty. Englishmen can havdly 
have almost cringed to them for a little civility. In all! realize the depths of this venality, which has become s) 
classes of society the conviction is plainly expressed that if| systematic that a well known artist is said to have secn a 
the ‘‘clect of the nation’ were to solicit once more from | percentage struck off from the agreed price of a picture be- 
universal suffrage a renewal of his title, the French Empire | cause she had written a letter to his Execlleucy to recommen 
would be at an end. /some relative to a trifling employment. In other instances, 
Those who are able to look within the French ‘‘admi- | mere favouritism becomes almost as offensive as absolute cor- 
nistration,” to observe the mechanism of its public services, ruption. The charitics of Paris, which, under Louis Philippe, 
see a no less ominous picture. Employes make for the most thanks in no small measure to the habits of practical beue- 
part every effort they can to place their children in other em- | volence of the Orleans princes and princesses, were often ad- 
ployments than that of the State. Except in far-off colonies, ministered in a really satisfactory manner, are now shametully 
it seems to have become almost impossible fur an honest | prestituted. In one public hospital half the beds are under- 
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stood to be retained for the proteges of the Empress. In other 
instances perfectly undeserving objects are introduced by high 
“protections.” In an asylum for the aged and infirm poor, 
the medical man was astonished to meet a man perfectly 
whole and sound. ‘* What business have you to be here ?”’ 
“M. de M - was so kind.” Facts like these, 





|servative Ministry, simply because, though at the sacri- 


unknown to all but those whose life is spent amidst the | 


miseries of Paris, are the cause of infinite bitterness amongst 


the poorest classes. 


« But the Emperor is so popular!” Those who are initiated 


2 1 eatas - ~_ mo le , » 
into the secrets of the popuiarity-manutacture laugh to hear | ! y 1 
liamentary evening with a little more care, and to avoid transac- 


this said. As soon as the Emperor's visit to a given locality 
js rumoured (and it is generally anncunced four, five, or six 
months beforehand), no publie improvement, no act of public 
justice or benevolence, that ean possibly be put off, is to be 
extracted from the local authorities. If there is a street to 
be opened, a harbour to be improved, a public promenade to 
be formed, an old soldier to be ‘decorated,”” a widow to be 
pensioned, everything is saved up for the Emperor's visit, 
that he may appear as the earthly giver of all good. Do you 
wonder at his being popular? Is not the cats’-meat man popu- 
lar among the cats ? 
entirely to his well-tilled basket for his popularity. Not so the 
Third Napoleon. Whenever the Emperor is about to pass by 
a given line of railway, the officials of the company are sure 
to see arrive, with free passes in their hands (which the Govern- 


But the genuine cats’-meat man trusts | 


ment have power to give without stint), some seven or cight | 


hundred individuals in all manner of costumes, from knights 
of the Legion of Honour, who take place in coupés, to mere 
nayvies travelling third-class. They have, apparently, no 
connection with the Imperial suite, or with the statfof police, 
in or out of uniform, who necessarily go down on the occasion ; 
but they travel down a day or two before his Majesty's de- 
parture ; they travel up again about the period of his return. 
Do not suppose that they are gendarmes ; mou hards they may 
be when requisite ; but their main office is a much more cheer- 
ful one; they are popularity-makers. It is they who fan the 
sometimes very duli embers of provincial enthusiasm into 
flame; whenever the local supply is deficient, from among 
their number can always be drawa the old soldier, the bluff 
peasant, the intelligent artisan, the hardworking labourer, 
whose sayings and doings in relution to the Emperor form, as 
it were, the fewidleton of cach Imperial progress. 

“A little charlatanism, of course, but France is prosper- 
ous,—is not suffering like ourselves from the cotton crisis.” 
A tour in the manufacturing and seaport towns of France, 
by one who should have the mewns of getting at the truth, 
might tel! a very different tale. To take one single instance. 
If there be one port in France which is likely to have been 
Jess affected than any other by the American crisis, it is Mar- 
seilles, the very queen of the Mediterranean. Yet the trade 
of Marseilles is in a state of distress never before known. 
Merchant-captains—and the French merchant-captain is an 
educated man, who cannot obtain a command without passing 
creditable examinations—have applied to the great steam- 
packet companies for permission to go as common sailors on 
board their ships—have begged their bread in the streets after 
dusk. 

Strong and secure is the French Empire. Aye, as Torre del 
fireco, when the fire-mountain has been too long silent. Put 
your ear to the ground, and the low muttering of the powers 
beneath may be heard already. It is true that discontent is 
leaderless, It is true that it is aimless to a great extent. It 
1s true that for the most part it is less the discontent of an 
outraged national morality than that of suffering material 
interests. But when the day of the eruption comes, it may 
be none the less furious on that account. 


SIR CHARLES WOOD. 

NE of the many drawbacks to Lord Palmerston as a 
' governing man is his tendency to surround himself with 
incompetent agents. In his last Administration his secretaries 
were clerks, and he was compelled at last to translate three 
of them to that place where all good officials expect to go, as 
the most decent method of putting them out of power. The 
present Cabinet, formed by a junction between himself and 





| Navy,” 


fice of Italy and a possible war with France, it will, at least, 
relieve them of Sir Charles Wood. The local officials hate 
him with the hate which suborainates ouly feel towards the 
superior who incessantly wounds their amour propre, and do 
not always keep the expression of that feeling within decent 
bounds. It is no seeret that Lord Canning had almost re- 
solved to make the retirement of Sir Charles Wood the sine 
qué non of his support, while, if Mr. Laing should re-enter 
the House, the Secretary for India may rely on an immediate 
criticism which will, at least, compel him to cram for the Par- 


tions like that involved in the Mysore grant. The Indian army 
regards him as at once a steadfast and subtle enemy. The pub- 
lic raves at him with the odd exaggeration of phrase which in 
India, as in America, so often conceals real feeling, and ac- 
cuses him, by turns, of arrogant despotism and unserupulous 
contempt for oficial veracity. In England no man stands up 
in his defence. Nobody in the Ifouse pretends to understand 
his statements, or to be quite sure that his ‘ explanations” 
are not based on his illimitable confidence in the igno- 
rance of the Commons. Outside, the public connected with 
India make Sir Charles Wood the mark of every expression 
of annoyance to which the blunders always occurring in India 
so regularly give rise. The great railway companies, who 
represent a capital of some eighty millions, aud who are thrown 
into incessant contact with the India House, regard him 
simply as a nuisance, to be obviated, or evaded, or managed the 
best way possible, and he is the one Minister for whom the 
press which supports the Government cannot bring itself 
heartily to stand up. And now speakers of character and 
intelligence, addressing the Manchester Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation on subjects they thoroug'ily understand demand his 
removal in the interest of all Lineashire. Mr. Ashworth 
deelares that the Minister has treated the manufacturers with 
contempt and contumely, and Mr. Hugh Mason styles him 
t main who “stands in the way of everything good,” and 
amidst loud cheers calls on M mehester to prepare a memorial 
demanding his immediate dismissal. It could soon be filled 
with facts of the most startling character. Let the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Bazley be the first two 
to write their names, and he (Mr. Mason) would undertake 
that that example would be tollowed by hundreds of thousands 
in Lancashire; and an appeal of that character surely would 
not be disregarded by such a man as Lord Palmerston. (Loud 
cheers. )” 

Much of this accumulation of dislike is of course inevitable, 
and much more is founded on popular misconception. A 
Secretary for India will always arouse an amount of per- 
sonal dislike from which his colleagues are free. He crosses, 
must necessarily cross, so mary hopes, schemes, plots, and 
policies, that personal foes spring up at almost every step. 
Baffled adventurers never pardon. He has to settle so many 
* service questions,” mooted by classes who are, collectively, 
always unreasonable, and whose claims he his to reconcile 
with those of the State, that he is certain, at some time or 
other, to incur the bitter camity of some orginized body. Other 
Secretaries have to risk the wrath of old admirals, or of com- 
manding officers, or of legations, or of Commissioners of the 
Revenue, or of the clergy, but the Scerctary for India has to 
encounter them all. Lf he condemns batta, every offiecr calls 
him a promise-breaker; if he remodels the navy, every captain 
pronounces him a jobbing imbecile; if he alters the rules of 
leave, the civil service denounce him asa tyrant; and if he 
writes any despatch on education, the clergy are instantly at 
his throat. This is the general fute, but it has been the lot 
of this particular Secretary to carry out the scheme of “ amal- 


| gamation,”’ that is practically to diminish the pay, chances, or 


means of distinction of about three thousand officers. An 
angel could not have performed the task without obloquy, and 
Sir Charles Wood is by no means an angel, either in temper 
or in objects. Then he has had to abolish the “ Indian 
to terminate finally the hopes of the “ Bengal 
Marine ”—a nondescript force, half mercantile half warlike, 
equally remarkable for bad temper and courage, capacity and 


| greed—to reorganize the civil service, and to issue decrees 


the old Whigs, contains some men who do not simply execute | 


his orders, but two or three of the clerk class still remain, 


Of these, perhaps the most prominent, and certainly the 


one with the largest capacity for irritating public opinion, | 


is the Judian Secretary. In the empire to which he 
acts as seconlary Providence he has failed to secure 
one friead. All Indians, while in India, are Whigs by 


instiuct; but the existing generation prays for a Con-. 


upon the one system which concerns every Indian pocket, 
and most Indian prejudices, the contract law. Of course he 


with their usual ability for getting him into trouble. , is hated, and hated with all the energy which strong men 


accustomed to govern always feel when they think themselves 
aggrieved, and know they have no legal means of redress. The 
Indian has no access even to che Secretary, and the fact natu- 
rally intensifies every disgust. ‘The annoyance is deepened by 
a notion universal in India, and not untrequent in England, 
that the Secretary is a man of singularly feeble power, one to 
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whom no other department would be entrusted, and who, even 
if he meant well, would be wholly incompetent to play suc- 
cessfully the part of the Grand Mogul. 
Rome is not necessary to teach us the additional bitterness 
with which men regard an oppression inflicted by a govern- 
ment of old women. 

Of course, both these sources of enmity are in their degree 
exaggerated. There is not the shadow of reason for believing 
that Sir Charles Wood tvither dislikes or injures any particular 
service or class of men. In scores of cases, while India is 
raving at his injustice, he is fighting the Indian battle against 
the English departments with as much vehemence as his ac- 
cusers. If he loses he must, of course, assume the responsi- 
bility, but these necessary displays of moral courage are not 
just grounds for attack. ‘The bureaux at home are anxious, not 
unnaturally, to draw all power into their own hands; and the 
struggle to retain not so much his own prerogatives as those 
of the local Government, is frequently a most toilsome up-hill 
fight. That it is waged with earnestness, and not always with- 
out acrimony, is the declaration of every department, the offi- 
cials denouncing Sir Charles Wood for retaining so tenaciously 


the powers which his clients in India declare he has so tamely | 


resigned. The accusation as to his ability, too, is only partly 
truce. Sir Charles Wood is a wretched speaker, one of the 
very worst on the Ministerial benches, and has as an orator a 
manner which leaves on opponents and questioners the im- 
pression of wilful impertinence. There is something in the 
way in which he rises on his toes, and jerks out replies, mark- 
ing each ‘point’? by a sudden subsidence into compara- 
tive rest, which is indescribably irritating, and like all 
men sure of not being answered he is very reckless in state- 
ment; but his defects do not proceed from want of capa- 
city. The “ points” he is so visibly proud of are often ex- 
ceedingly clever. He can absorb information very readily, 
and applies detinite principles to the facts before him with 
commendable fearlessness and care. When quite sure of his 
ground, and aware that Lord Stanley will support him, he 
can, as in the matter of the perpetual settlement, rise to the 
height of a broad and statesmanlike policy, and haying so 
done, he defends his view with a pertinacity which has some- 
times all the effect of consistent firmness. 

The real defect of Sir Charles Wood, as Secretary of State, 


is that his mind is essentially that of a small attorney. | 


Shrewd, hard, and clear, with a narrow range of vision, and 
an intellect only half stored, he receives every proposition as 
something to be considered from the antagonist point of view. 
It is something to be resisted, and pared down, and dimi- 
nished by all the acumen at his disposal. If the Govern- 
ment of India want a contract law, he studies it as a 
Tory Solicitor-General studies a Whig land bill, and ends 
in the same way — by admitting the need of reform, 
but cavilling at that particular measure. If they de- 
sire a new police, he objects to the expenditure ; if a large 
reduction, he talks of the interests of England. He is always | 
in opposition, and to his own bureau. ‘This special tendency | 
is the more dangerous in his position because it is that of all 
around him. ‘lhe old Indian gentlemen whom the Tories 
chose to incorporate into a Home Council of the Indies, and 
who, like the Spanish Council of the same name, will one day 
succeed in alienating every class, have nothing to do but 
criticize. They have no defined initiative, and of course 
display their local knowledge by suggesting every conceivable 
objection. The “ prejudices of the natives,’ whom they alone 
understand, and whom they have driven over half India into 
chronic hostility, are their weapons of offence, and every prac- | 
tical measure undergoes fifteen parings. Of course the residue 
is small, and when further diminished by the searching revi- | 
sion of the attorney for defendant, Sir C. Wood, seems to all 
interested simply contemptible. ‘The consequence is not so | 
much bad government as no government at all; and it is this 
which justifies the anger of Manchester. Suppose the Chamber | 
of Commerce suggests a plan for getting cotton, or the Indian 
Government suggests a plan, Sir C. Wood will instantly 
begin criticising, and, sided by fifteen men, some of them 
able, and all familiar with local difficulties, will most 
assuredly prove that plan “impracticable,” or ‘ dangerous,” 
or not ‘‘in accord with the interests of those whom he is 
bound to protect.””. And so Manchester goes without cotton, 
and India without the wealth a great cotton trade would 
bring. It is the negation of effort which in the India House 
is called government,—a Conservative policy, without its 
objects or its administrative force. The effect of this inces- 


{ 


| 


sant rejection of proposals, in itself most disheartening, is in- | 
ereased by the manner in which the refusals are conveyed. 
Like all men of the same class of mind, Sir Charles Wood exults 





The example of 


| blockade lasts. 


‘or harsher materials. 


- 
s 
“) 


/in the sharpness of his replies, condemns a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as if he were scolding a clerk, and criticizes a 
reform in the style of a Saturday Reviewer. A great Govern. 
ment, ruling a hundred millions of subjects, and controlling 
three hundred thousand bayonets, is very rarely indeed in the 
mood to accept insult with forbearance, or study sharp little 
retorts with complacency. It would read with respect the cold 
three lines in which Earl Russell announces disapproval, but 
a quarter of a ream of sarcasm is more than official 
nature ean stand. There exists, therefore, at this mo. 
bment in Calcutta a positive dread of broad suggestions 
because, however well-considered or beneficial, they jn. 
|volve the irritating correspondence with Sir Charles Wood, 
Reform must wait, it is said, almost publicly, till his reign has 
‘come to a close. It is the same with all the great bodies with 
whom he comes in contact in England. The Indian railway 
system is known to be imperfect, dilatory, and expensive, but 
every suggestion, however regular the authority from whieh 
it emanates, is met in the same spirit of acrimonious criticism : 
and the Manchester merchants who are offering Indiaa mighty 
trade, complain that they are simply snubbed. All com- 
plainants may be a little unreasonable, but to have excited in 
| three years a dislike which extends from the Sutlej to Man- 
chester, and a contempt which is shown by every grade of 
subordinate, is of itself strong evidence of incompetency ; 
and it is no slight slur upon an Indian Sceretary that he 
has made Indians regret the days when their dictator was 
‘Vernon Smith. Mr. Hugh Mason’s suggestion is a little too 
peremptory for a Parliamentary Government; but if Lord 
Palmerston would make his faithful ally a peer, or an ambas- 
'sador, or an archbishop, India would be relieved of an impedi- 
ment, and his Cabinet from one more of its many dangers, 


« 
“ 





COTTON PROSPECTS. 
PILE public speculations on “substitutes for cotton” are 
in great measure vitiated by one universal error; they 
omit to take into account that the American cotton supply is 
not annihilated, but only suspended, and may at any moment 
rush in upon the market, and, therefore, they fail to recog- 
nize the first and most essential requisite of any really ade- 
quate substitute, that it should be able to maintain its 
ground fairly both in quality and price against the American 
cotton, if that should suddenly be restored to us. Now the 
importance of this condition cannot be over-estimated, for it 
‘limits necessarily the use of substitutes even while the 
No man can afford to buy, in large quanti- 
ties, a supply of material which may at any momeut be ren- 
dered nearly unsaleable, or, at all events, unsaleable at any 
remunerative prices, by the return of the old material into our 
markets. 
We should all be, for the time, in a far better position if the 
supply of American cotton were not merely suspended but 


| 


| destroyed. Cotton is no necessary of life ; and if we could not 


get all we want, we should put up very quictly with costlier 
Linen would always cost more, no 
doubt; and jute, if it can be used, would not be so pleasant to 
wear; but still mankind would be either a little more frugal 
or a little less comfortable ; cotton would rise somewhat in 
price; coarser and finer materials would to some extent super- 
sede it; and all would soon go on very comfortably if this 
ambuscade, as we may call it, of the American cotton did not 
threaten with immediate and heavy loss all who chose to ignore 
its possible return to life, by buying materials which could only 
be manufactured at a profit so long as this cotton remains in sus- 
pended animation and deyond the reach of commercial activity. 
Hence the one great requisite of any efficient substitute for 


/the American cotton—so long as the American cotton culture 


itself is not finally annihilated—is, that it shall be as good in 
quality, as cheap in price, and as unlimited in quantity, as the 
yield of the American cotton fields themselves. So long as 


‘this is not the case, so long as any substantial disadvantage, 


relatively to the American cotton, remains, so long manu- 
facturers will buy and manufacture only at a great risk of 
sudden loss; and that they cannot buy largely and employ 
their workmen fearlessly under such a permanent risk, is 
obvious enough. 

Now, bearing this first principle in mind, let us ask whether 
any of the suggested substitutes for cotton have any chance 
of real success? We fear, as yet, no chance. They may, some 
of them, alleviate the pressure of the moment, and supply @ 
few hours’ occupation per week for the Lancashire mills over 
and above what the Indian and other Eastern cotton supplies ; 
but we fear they are not likely to be used, except very spa- 


_Yingly, and very cautiously, simply because the fabrics woven 
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from them are likely to prove a heavy loss whenever the | the mutton really covered the whole cost of breeding and 
‘American reserve comes into action. pasturing the sheep: it was an incidental gain, quite 
In the first place, as to Mr. Harben’s zostera marina, we | secondary to the maia source of gain. So refuse flax costs 
fear that all the practical conditions of the problem are entirely | little, because it is nearly worthless to the linen mannu- 
unexplored. That the fibre is good enough is very likely; there facturer, who — searcely counts its value to him in the 
are, probably, few vegetable substances in nature which do not | value of the flax which he buys. But if there 
yield some more or less useful fibre of this kind; and this | ever arose a demand for it on its own account, it would, 
doubtless yields a more than usual supply of better than | of course, cost as much as the long flax, even if not mor 
usual quality, though China grass scems to be its equal or | as being obtained at these short lengths only by akind of acei- 
superior inevery way. But this granted, we have got little if | dent. We gather, then, that as yet there is no reasonable 
any nearer to the practical solution of the question. Cotton | hope of filling the cotton vacancies adequately by anything 
once picked merely wants cleaning to be ready foruse. The | except cotton,—and this cotton grown on conditions that 
fibre of the zostera marina is enveloped in a sheath, which | would be as favourable in every respect as the American. If 
has to be stripped off—apparently by chemical means,—before | we could succeed in Africa—for the quality of the Indian 
itis in any state for manufacture. How is this process to be | cotton is never likely to be equal to that of the cotton States 
done on a large scale? At what cost can it be done? Will of America, while the African cotton really is of the New 
it leave the fibre uninjured? Will the fibre so produced be | Orleans kind,—if in Port Natal, for instance, where the 
either as good as cotton, or, if not as good, yet so much | climate is not unhealthy, we could succeed in attracting 
cheaper that the difference in price would compensate the ‘labour at rates that would continue to pay whenever the 
difference in quality? What would be the length of the | American supply again comes into the market,—we may 
fibre? Would it need cutting to fit it for the cotton ma- | regain our independence of the slave-grown article. But, at 
chinery, and if so, could the additional process be per- | present, this seems to us almost the only reasonable hope 
formed without unduly increasing the cost? All these are | of finding anything like an efticient substitute for the slave- 
questions which Mr. Harben had absolutely left uncon- | grown cotton. 
sidered, yet they are of the very essence of the problem. | ia a 
There are plenty of substitutes for cotton at a somewhat | THE PROGRESS OF NAPLES. 
greater cost—and the cost depends on the cost of preparation | A NEW witness has stepped forward to depose to the state 
quite as much, of course, as the cost of production. If the LA. of Naples. A Frenchman and a Catholic, unaftected by the 
zostera marina be ever so plentiful, and could realiy yield some | instinctive hostility that Englishmen feel for any policy favoured 
5,000 or 6,000 tons per week throughout the year—for that by Rome, and with no latent wish for a counterpoise to 
is, in fact, about our consumption of American cotton—and of | France in the Mediterranean, M. Maxime Du Camp may be 
this no proof at all has been adduced—could it be prepared so accepted as an impartial witness by men who decline the 
as to be fit for use at 3d. or even 4d, per 1b., and would it | statements of Protestant journals, the more so because he 
then be as good as cotton at that price? If not—and posi- | thinks the annexation unjustified by international law, was 
tively no presumption even has been afforded that it would | one of those who despaired of freedom for a race so debase: as 
fulfil any of these conditions—it will not solve the Lancashire | the Neapolitans, and paints in the blackest colours the exist- 
problem. | ing police of the city. Thoroughly familiar with Naples un- 
Zostera marina is not the only candidate in the field, | der the old as well as the new régime, fond of the people and 
nor by any means the most promising. Both a Frenchman }aceustomed to converse with them, inquisitive and untram- 
and an American have, we believe, submitted to the | melled by reserves, he is certainly a competent one. Yet his 
Cotton Supply Association some much more promising | account of the state of Naples is the most favourable yet pub- 
fibres of their own, of which they reserve the seeret. | lished, incomparably more so than that of the Times’ Corre- 
But the American, when an order was sent him for as | spondent or of most recent English travellers. His experience 
many bales as he could furnish, replied that the Northern | enables him to detect everywhere under supcrincumbent heaps 
States of America had given him more orders than he | of rottenness the signs of a new and stirring lite, of a change 
could execute, and the Frenchman declined an order for | such as it has been the lot of few European nations to undergo. 
fifty tons. It is clear, then, that neither of these inventors Naturally, though not avowedly, he addresses himself to the 
have got hold of any material unlimited in quantity. We points upon which Europe is still most doubtful, and his tes- 
want 5,000 or 6,000 tons weekly, and a single order for fifty | timony to the growing loyalty, enlightenment, and order 
tons cannot be executed! China grass is, we believe, one of | which prevail among the Neapolitans is as novel as it is full 
the most promising substitutes, but little is known as yet of'| of interest. 
the quantities in which it can be supplied, or the price which, And first for their loyalty to the new regime. An opinion 
if wanted in very large quantities, it would command. Jute | prevails in France, and to some extent even in England, that 
(a rough sort of hemp) can certainly be supplied at cheaper | Naples is only passive ly aequiescent in the rule of the Pied- 
rates than cotton—probably at 2d. a pound; but it is much | montese- that she longs, if not for the old ryime, at least for 
harsher, and the process by which Messrs. Thompson, of | her own autonomy, or the sovereignty of Rome. That un- 
Dundee, propose to soften it, is said by the Lancashire writer | doubtedly was the ease when, on 7th November, 1860, Victor 
who has commented on it in the paper of the Coffon Supply! Emanuel first entered Naples. The people had accepted 
Reporter, to vender it certainly more ‘‘ecyable,” but even less | the revolution as merely a change of rulers, and transferred 
elastic, more brittle than before. Indeed, it is thought jute | their allegiance from Francis the Second to the Deliverer 
will be more suitable for mixture with wool—more of the | Garibaldi. They looked, therefore, somewhat coldly on the 
woolly class of fubric, than of the cotton class, man who had in their fancy superseded their favourite hero; 
Of course flax (which, undressed, can be produced at 4d.alb.; | but this feeling has disappeared. The idea of Italian unity 
dressed, we bel'eve, about 10d.) may to some extent take the | has penetrated far and w ide. ‘The middle-class—the special 
place of cotton, so long as there is no fear of the return of the | object of Bourbon animosity—adopted it as their best defence 
cotton tide, or so far as manufacturing generosity may be wil- against a Bourbon return; and so keen has become the feeling of 
ling to risk it. But flax must remain intrinsically dearer than | the populace, that to call a man an Austrian is now an insult 
cotton, and moreover needs shortening to fit it for the cotton | to be repaid with the knife. When Victor Emanuel again 
machinery. It is, therefore, costlier to buy, and costlier | entered Naples, on the 28th April, 1862, he was reeeived as 
again to prepare for the short-length machinery than cotton. | the popular king ; the middle-class only vied with the lazzi- 
In other words, thus manufactured, it will not only be dearer | yoni in enthusiasm without surpassing them, and even Gari- 
than cotton, but dearer than our present linen. It will be | haldi was for the moment celipsed. Since then the Neapolitans 
linen manufactured by cotton machinery, which, not having | have borne without an emeute the defeat of their favourite hero, 
been adapted for it, is of course costlier than linen manufaec- | and their representatives have voted for the Law, even when 
tured by linen machinery. | Government brought it to bear upon their idol. The taxes have 
The Alax-waste, as it is ealled—that is, the flax which is, been heavily increased, but, says M. Du Camp, they are 
rejected by the linen manufacturer as too short for his machi- | collected without difficulty and paid without irritation. Above 











nery—is very fairly adapted for the cotton machinery, and | aj) a complete change has come over the people in respect to 
the Cotton Supply Reporter tells us that several Man- military service. Under the Bourbon Government, the 
chester firms have found it very good as a temporary | demand was for twenty-four thousand men a-year, but the 
substitute for cotton. But, of course, as waste flax, its | King never succeeded in collecting more than fourteen 
quantity is very closely limited, and only as waste flax can it | thousand. The rest either escaped to the mountains or bought 
be bought cheap. As the refuse of the flax destined for | themselves off by bribes paid to the sub-officials. So well 
linen it ests little, just for the same reason for which the | was the dislike of the Neapolitans to service understood, that 
Australian wool could be sold very cheap when the price of | the Government of Italy feared to carry out its conscription, 
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and only yielded at last to the imperious necessity of obtain- | the majority of the lower clergy, seems weary it Bhs noetes 
ing troops without arousing the jealousy of the Northern | system, and is groping in the dark after some new mon 4 
provinces. At last, in December, 1861, they applied the | They are almost entirely free, for forty-five bishops hen 
Picdmontese law, thus demanding thirty-six thousand con- | quitted their sees, leaving the cures to their own devices amd 
scripts, or fifty per cent. more than the nominal Bourbon | they are crying out for reform. They form associations cone 
demand. By June of the following year, twenty-eight | themselves, one of which, headed by Zuccaro, includes foyy 
thousand conseripts had presented themselves, double the | thousand clerics, who are stumbling toward some road which 
highest number obtained by Ferdinand, while, as if to show | they scarcely understand, but which they detine as the ancient 
the voluntary character of the movement, the Capitanata and | primitive church, and are at all events resolved not to eon. 
Basilicata, the districts in which evasion was easiest and; tinue what they have been. They have a journal, tho 
brigandage most rife, not only sent every man demanded, but | Colonna di Fuoco, which seeks, or professes to seck the 
added a large number of voluntecrs. The only refractory | establishment of an Italian Church absolutely separated 
district was Naples itself, where the mob had always been | from Rome. The modern spirit is, in fact, at work 
favoured by the King, and accustomed to corrupt the employes, | and the danger seems to be rather in the direction of 
and with the new levy even this anomaly will disappear. So | socialism than of reaction ; the priests forming little clubs to 
improved, indeed, is the state of feeling, that while Francis | read works like those of St. Simon, Fourier, and Proudhon 
the Second was forced to maintain an army of nearly 100,000 | The Bourbon law, under which the possession of a Bible 

-men, to concentrate 12,000 men in Naples besides the Swiss, | involved ex necessitate a sentence to the galleys for life, and 
and to keep four fortresses armed and incessantly threatening | entrance into the Ambassador’s chapel administrative arrest 
his capital, the cxisting army throughout the country is less | is, of course, repealed; and M. Roller, a Frenchman, but 
than 60,000 men, the garrison of Naples is ouly 8,000, and | pastor of an Italian Protestant Church, preaches in Naples 
the Chateau Neuf, specially built to control the city, has been | frecly. So “ fanatic” are his followers that they will not 
dismantled. Even the brigandage, of which so much is made, | attend the chapel in the British Embassy, because it has a 
is less than it was under the Bourbon regine. Lt is not twenty | figure of Christ hung on the walls, and he is commencing a 
years since every province was alike threatened by these regular mission. With the aid of some friends he has 
pests, who even carricd off Foreign Ministers; they are | opened a school, attended by three hundred Catholics, who 
now confined to one troop in the Monte Gargano, in the | say openly that the masters are excommunicated, but 
Cupitanata, another band who appear and disappear in the that they benefit the children, while meetings for the adults 
Basilicata, and a third whose haunt is Vesuvius; and | are held three times a weck. More than two hundred per- 
the total numbers by the highest estimate M. Du Camp. sons, all of the lower class, attend in a simple room, bare and 
could obtain do not exceed fifteen hundred men. They | with whitewashed walls, lighted only by a few lamps, aud they 
will shortly disappear altogether. Their strength consists in | are allowed to discuss the teaching offered them as they please. 
the deep poverty of the labourers, whose ordinary rate of The discussion frequently becomes warm, and the naive but 
wages is 4d aday, and to whom they offer a regular allow- | clear intellect of the populace is displayed in a most curious 
ance of three carlini. The railways already commenced will ! fashion, the grand argument when M. Du Camp attended 
employ 35,000 labourers on good wages, and there is a pro- being on the Advantages of Ceremonial. The provinces are 
ject for turning Lake Varano in the Capitanata, a vast natural | Writing up for missionaries, move particularly the Cala- 
dock only 500 feet from the sea, into a harbour for all the | brias, where it is said one body of priests looks with 
Italian fleets, which will for years employ all the scum of | @ longing eye towards the (eet Church, a tendeney 
the population. The railways will, moreover, be as fatal | compounded apparently of a desire for freedom, and the 
to the trade es to that of the Lritish highwayman, and contempt with which all men who have onee escaped that 
every new road cut triples the difticulty of escape. furm of mental feebleness regard images. ‘There is little 
These facts, stated by an impartial witness, speak volumes, | chance, we fear, of Italians turning Protestants ; but every 
‘but they are not so important as others. Order smooths the new effort, however resultless, is a departure from the old 
path of the ruler, but it will not of itself regenerate a people. | groove, a blow to the Papal system, a symptom of the new 
Ferdinand and his son had accepted ignorance as a dogma, | life which, once it exists, must always yield some fruit. If 
and carefully cut off all means of education. Not only was it endures, and the heavy-limbed, keen-witted, indolent 
instruction confined to the priests, but the difficulties placed | Neapolitans really ascend to the level of the ordinary civiliza- 
in the way of locomotion rendered access to the universilics | tions of Europe, the Italian Revolution, whether it fail or 
nominally in existence, altogether impossible, The barrier , succeed, will have accomplished a work entitling its authors 
fell with the revolution, and the Government, although it | to the gratitude of mankind. Southern Italy produces all 
has only taken the first steps, already expends ten millions things tropical and temperate except men, and they, if this 
ef franes on education in Naples, or more than half the ; keen Frenchman may be trusted, are growing fast. 
Porliamentary grant for all England, where wages are : 2 AST Ege colt 
‘three times as high. The University of Naples was IS AMERICAN LIBERTY IN DANGER: 
svlemnly reopened on the 23rd November, 1861. On| [TT is of some importance to us all to understand whether 
the second day ten thousand students had entered them- the North, as the friends of the South allege, is really in 
selves upon the list, and such was their eagerness to learn | its Union worship throwing away its freedom. If it be so 
that they broke out into a revolt against some professors | indecd, if the descendants of the Puritans are in trutn sub- 
whose attendance was something lax. The cducation is | mitting themsclves to arbitrary power, then the dogma of 
liberal, and, says M. Du Camp, in a place where the priests ‘which men like Sir Archibald Alison are so fond will have 
were, only two years ago, despotic, the favourite philosophy reccived a new and terrible demonstration. The transition 
is the Hegelian. Moreover, the people themselves have | from a republic to anarchy, and from anarchy to military 
stepped forward to assist the Government, and opened evening | despotism, will seem not an unhappy accident which occurred 
schools for mutual instruction, attended by working men. in France but did not oceur in Holland, but an inevitable 
This indolent race, says M. Du Camp, of which he had | law, and constitutional government will remain not only 
formerly despaired, after a day of labour, passcs the evening | the best, but the sole hope of freedom. The democratic 
in clementary study. He himself examined, in one of the | experiment can never be made under more favourable cireum- 
poorest quarters of Naples, a school where two or three hun- | stances. There was freedom in the very blood of the first 
dred of the populace, in rags and barefooted, painfully teach | Puritan settlers. If their descendants of 1776 had a cause at 
one another the A BC. These people have had but two | all, it was that of personal liberty, the right to govern them- 
years of freedom. He believes, if nothing interrupts the new | selves, tax themselves, and do whatsoever, being lawful, 
system, the whole population will be educated, and ‘none will | seemed right in their own eyes. The Constitution finally 
dare to go without elementary instruction.” _ adopted, with all its defects, places individual liberty under the 
The movement extends even up to the priests. That the strongest guarantees. In a career of a hundred years, marked 
clergy of the higher ranks are all opposed to the new bythemost violent alternations of opinion and policy, the Repub- 
dynasty, and that the Orders are bitterly hostile to the Go- | licans have never displayed the faintest inclination to exchange 
vernment which suppressed their monasterics, is admitted; their system of government for one more absolute, to strengthen 
but eight thousand Italian priests recently signed a petition | the Exceutive, or to give up any one of the rights their citi- 
for the abolition of the temporal power, and in Naples the | zens inherited from England with her common law. There 
priesthood is divided into two classes. One adheres to the | has been no standing army to demand a surrender of popular 
Ultramontane idea, and therefore to the Bourbon dynasty, | rights, no powerful class to intrigue against them, no priest- 
with whom “ignorance was a dogma and cultivation acrime;”’ | hood preaching up obedience as a religious virtue, no dread 
and who invariably placed a man suspected of possessing a | of socialism to startle the propertied class into the acceptance 
library under police surveillance. The other, which includes | of a seemingly lesser evil. The experiment has had fair play, 
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and if it has failed, if the Americans are voluntarily prepared | 
to part with liberty, as with an useless or valueless thing, 
then woe to the hopes of free men, for freedom is in itself a 

th . 
demoralizing agency. j 
th, and the friends of the South, allege that 


The Sout = x . ; 
+ > - Orryé ’ yore “co ‘Vy * - 
the North is so prepared. The Executive, they con 


tend, has been willingly rendered absolute. The Presi- 
dent suspends the habeas corpus without the forma- 
ity of a decree. His sceretarics imprison free etti- 

examination or trial. Newspapers have 


yons without 
reed scent, and property thus virtually confiscated, 
without any pretence of law. A passport system has been 
fang broadcast over the land. <A conscription, rigorous 
hevoud wll European example, has been announced as in pro- 
spect, and in one or two places has already been carricd out. 
Above all, men accused of attempting to evade the operation 
of these ty rannical orders have, without trial, or law, or even | 


order from the chief of the State, been sentenced to serve | 
Pe ’ . : . 
| diated—or Mr. Stanton’s atrocious order sentencing recusants 


in the ranks. Speech is not free, nor writing, and it is aut 
this moment safer to censure the Emperor of Austria in his 
own dominions than to question the infallibility of Mr. 
Stanton. These are the charges repeated on every hand, by 
the correspondents of our powerful journals, by all the allies 
of the South, end by some of the most prominent, if not the 
most trusted, of English public men, and it is time that accusa- 
tions so grave should be examined, and, if possible, refuted or 
explained. es 5 
What are the facts? The first and most important, but 
for many reasons the one least dwelt on, seems to be this: 
the Americans, thus far, have displayed throughout their 
revolution a lenity almost without a parallel, or paralleled 
only by the policy of William of Orange. With their cities 
fall of enemies, and their bureaux of spies, with officers sus- 
pected of treachery and every plan revealed almost as soon as 
formed, they have not confiseated one Northern estate, or 
tuken one Northern lite by legal process. Even convicted | 
traitors, men proved on distinet evidence to have betrayed 
Northern seerets for Southern gold, have been simply restrained 
for a time from the commission of further mischicf. Mr. 
Buchanan still lives unassailed at Wheatland, and the 
Nation does not talk treason under more contemptuous im- 
punity than the editor of the //erald. It is not, therefore, 
cither by blood or confiscation that liberty is threatened, and 
the direet assault is limited to a certain number of preventive 
arests. That these have been made, as a rule, without judg- 
ment, with excessive arbitrariness, and with no well-defined 
object, isunfortunately tootrue. The wretched crew of imbeciles 
with whom it has pleased Providence to afflict the North in the 
shape of rulers, sceing the demand tor energy have, like all 
fecble men, confounded it with violence. They were required 
to strike, and they struck like blind men, with scarcely an 
idea at what or whom they were striking. Arrests looked 
energetic, so there were arrests, generally of the wrong men. 
Limitations on travel would hasten the levies, so a passport 
system was introduced. The suspension of the habeas corpus 
was the device of great English Ministers when hard-pressed, 
so the soldiery were directed to offer open resistance to the 
law. The hostile press was the cnemy most easily within 
reach, so newspapers of Southern “ proclivities” were refused 
wdmission into the Mails, and even, in a very few instances, 
directly suppressed by foree. These were all imbecile 
blunders; but to prove that they were dangerous to liberty it 
must be shown that they were systematic, and that the 
people approved the policy from which they are supposed 
to spring. oth propositions are untrue. Mr. Stanton, 
10 doubt, has repeatedly violated every law; but his viola- 
tions have been dictated rather by senseless fear, or still 
more senseless caprice, than by any systematic design. 
Speech has never been suppressed. Language could hardly 
| . . 
w stronger than that with which the Boston lawyer defended 
the two Gordons. Democratic orators like Vallandigham 
utter open treason without reproof. 
are permiited to denounce the Administration in language 
even the British Government would hardly tolerate. 
Times, in the very number which denounced the President for 
gigging the press, 
Times, couched in language more outspoken than its own. 
One journal, almost the only one read in England, the Tribune, 
is conducted with a cantiousness which leaves the impression 
of fear, but the cause is simply the conflict between party feel- 
mg and a perecived duty to the nation. Its conductors disap- 
prove the conduct of the Administration, which yet, as par- 
tisans, they hesitate to attack. 


‘conscription ?—Is just as legal as it is in France. 


as any English journal would use, and quite beyond the ordi- 
nary level of Northern eloquence. The smaller papers are 
ringing with denunciations of everybody, from the President 
downwards, and the correspondents with the army seatter 
accusations of cowardice, incapacity, and drankenness whole- 
sale. Even Mr. Russell’s tried courage would scarcely venture 
on the terms which the Tribune's correspondent apnlies to 
M‘Dowell and Pope while still within their power, , But the 
There 
never was anything more unjust than to quote the “ drafting * 
order” as in itselfan illegal aet. It is, of course, in principle 
despotic, but it is absolutely within the recognized law, the 
only novelty being its application to all the States, an appli- 
cation any State Government can legally, if it chooses, resist. 
All Mr. Lincoln has done is to ask the different States to send 
him for Federal purposes the State armies which the State 
laws provide, ‘That does not cover the passport system, of 
course, —a temporary outbreak of real tyranny, already repu- 
to the ranks, an order for which he will yet, perhaps, be im- 
peached., 

But, it is alleged, the people submitted to al! these thi 


‘flustered officials are expected to be arbitrary, but if the 


} pardon acts as illegal as they were imbecile. 


people were worthy of freedom they would have resisted 
such ligh-handed acts, Would they? Nothing has yet 
been attempted half so arbitrary as the acts committed by onr 
own press-gangs, who constantly seized “ protected men 
Without a sign of popular resist uice, We are n ot, however, 
the advocates of the Americans, and may acknowledge that, 
for some months, while looking cagerly for energy, they did 
But there are 
many excuses to be made for that temporary aberration. The 
air was alive with rumours of treason, and treason ia hivh 





place 8, and any acts which definitively committed the Govern- 


ment to the war, any acts the Moderates couid never forzive, 
were welcomed with of relief. Even convulsions 
are satisfactory when doctors ave dreading coma. Men felt 
the necessity for a dictatorship, and, in sanetivaing it, no 
more surrendered liberty than the Ltalians, when, amidst the 


a sense 


/applause of free Europe, they only three years ago inirasted a 


ithe great truths 


single man with the concentrated power of the State. It is 
the curse, too, of American society, as ofall systems in which 


of freedom are based on the great lte 


}of equality, that the individual is powerless against the 
‘Government. The atoms of gravel might as well 
resist the roller, They were accustomed, as in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lan arrested man 


| 


| 


} 
| 
' 
| 


well-known case of the slave Burns, to rely on the separate 
States as the cement for individual oppositions; and the States 
were for the instant carried away. The momeut the ma lness 
passed, and the Government showed a disposition to become 
really arbitrary, the public passion for liberty re-awoke Mr. 
Stanton is the best-hated man in the States; and, but for the 
absurd Constitution which leaves the President and his clerks 
irresponsible and irremovable for four years, while still assert- 
ing their sole responsibility, Mr. Stanton would by this time 
have been brought to justice. The separate States, the only 
bodies performing any of the functions of an arist racy, are 
already resisting. New Jersey has thrown her shield oyer 
with New York had beenn to 
mutter ominously about the arrest of merchants engaged 
in providing substitutes—the World, for example, ad- 
vising rescue under State laws—and they were released ; 
already, at the first evidence of the popular will, 
the President has fallen back, and Fort Lafayette is 
to be instantly cleared. The actor who retires at the 
first hiss is certainly not the man who intends to coerée 
the audicnce. ‘the press is crowded with articles declaring 
that liberty is as valuable as the Union ; and the 7ribune, the 
mouthpiece of the most fanatic prosecutors of the war, de- 


SUCCESS. 


|nounces, in language Which rises to eloquence, the spirit 


Journals like the World | Cvesar. 


The | 


} 
| 
} 


which for the boon of empire would not hesitate to accept a 
The mob, no doubt, applauded Mr, Stanton’s mock 
heroics about putting half the population into Fort Latayctte, 
but the mob doves not govern now, and the actual governing 
class is unmistakeably awakening from its momentary torpor. 


published an article from the New York | We do not say the danger is altogether over. Had the North 
)a great general and a trained army, capable of offering empire 
‘in exchange for obedience, he might, by allying himself with 


|the poorest class and the emigrants, for a season rule the 


| 
| 


States. But he would rule it as Napoleon rules Franee, 
without extinguishing for an hour the thirst for freedom or 
the intention of ultimately securing it. We question whether 


The very last number of the |even the Adrainistration is really hostile to unrestricted 


World mentions the official threats addressed to its propric® | liberty, whether its petty tyrauny be not entirely the effect of 
tary, and deties the Government in language as coldly proud | want of mental power; and of the people we are sure. ‘Tho 
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heart of the mass of the North, of the yeomen and prosperous 
workers who, as the Zimes acknowledges, ‘‘have not the 
fear of poverty which harasses Europe,” and who, in the 
end, always rule, is still radically sound. 

Can as much be said for the South? Setting aside Slavery 
altogether, is it not a certainty that the South is ruled abso- 
lutely in the interest of a few, that its leaders form a close 
and despotic oligarchy, that they intend formally to restrict 
existing suffrages, and that, if successful, they must end in 
erecting that least free of all forms of government—an efli- 
cient military aristocracy. ‘The aberrations of the North have 
been lamentable enough, and we have no words for our scorn 
of the imbecility which has produced them; but to compare 


them, at the worst, with the permanent system of the South is | 


an abuse of the confidence the public reposes in its habitual 
guides. 





THE STOKE-UPON-TRENT ELECTION. 
HE triangular duel has been fought out, and all tie duellists 
have succeeded in making themselves more or less ridicu- 
lous. The two Liberal candidates especially have indulged in an 
amount of personality and evil-speaking and all uncharitable- 
ness which has given to the Stoke-upon-Trent election a bad pre- 


eminence over all other recent elections. It is quite melancholy | 


to think that a population, which is perpetually engaged in 


moulding the most classically shaped china jugs and painting | 
the most expensive dinner-services, a population which as | 


representing ‘industry and the arts” has had the advantage 


of being “encouraged” by Mr. Beresford Hope—should have | 
been outraged by this degrading series of petty personal | 


altercations. Henceforth squabbles must be regarded as 
among the ‘staple products of the Potteries’—the com- 
modities for which Mr. Hope ‘‘ has stood up before’ and for 
which (unhappily for the interest of peace) he has announced 
himself as “ready to stand up again.” With this most 
unfortunate determination it would, we are well aware, be 
useless to reason. Any hope that might be founded on the 
fact that Mr. Hope is “ the friend of amelioration” is rudely 
crushed again, by the bitter perception that he is “ the enemy of 
change.” This position, which he first promulgated in 1859, 
he reasserted on the hustings of Stoke. He declared himself 
‘a Progressive Conservative” and “not likely to change.” 
As to the real meaning of this most mysterious announcement, 
it scems difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion. 
How «a man can progress without changing, at all 
events, his position, Mr. Hope himself must explain. Perhaps 
a ray of light may be thrown on the subject by his assertion 
that “to a great extent the terms Liberal and Conservative 
are synonymous”’—a skilful attempt to catch Whig votes— 
which is essentially in the spirit of Mr. Disraeli, and proves 
that, even if Mr. Hope has never made his leader’s acquaint- 
ance, he is not above borrowing his tactics. 


place him in the seat of Mr. Ricardo. To be a warm sup- 
porter of slaveholders is not yet a recommendation to English- 
men even in an enthusiastic opponent of slavery. The man 
who two years ago saw in the movement for the unity of Italy 
only the selfish acquisitiveness of Piedmont, gets little credit 
for a genuine desire to see ‘the grand, Latin-speaking race 
under one soyereign,” especially when his conversion was 
never announced until it became a useful clectioncering 
manquvre. 
strenuously for a candidate who ostentatiously abjures a party 
connection with them. But one really does wish they would 
return him somewhere. Mr. Hope as a beaten candidate is 
becoming a perfect bere. The names of the places which 
have rejected him would stretch from Waterloo Bridge to 


Arklow House, and it is a wonder if the morning papers do | 


not already contain his address to the electors of Cambridge. 
Meanwhile he must be content still ‘ to give his earnest exer- 


tions” in a private capacity ‘to the maintenance of British | 


” 


influence by the majesty and extent of British resources : 


and he may fairly derive some consolation from the reflection | 


that if he lost his election, at all events he kept his temper, 
which is very much more than either of the Liberal candi- 
dates can say. 

Of the unsuccessful Liberal we have every desire to speak 
kindly. Mr. Serjeant Shee is now no longer young, and in 
every relation of life he has earned the reputation of an 
honourable and upright man. He had a pertect right to go down 
to Stoke and try his chances with the constituency if he 


However, in | 
spite of all this prudent halting between two opinions, or | 
perhaps in consequence of it, the electors of Stoke declined to | 


Tories, perhaps, do not exert themselves very | 


~ | 
pleased, and there was no reason in the world why he should | 


| turn of a political opponent by a division of his own 
a sincere belief that he represents a majority of it. 
| Shee at.noon had only polled thirty-one votes, 
scarcely possible that cither he or his committee 
| imagined that he had the remotest prospect of success, or that 
they can have reecivel such a number of promises as to 
justify such an idea. Unfounded as Mr. Grenfell’s charge 
against him probably was, it is not creditable to him that he 
should have allowed his anncyance to destroy his sense of duty 
to the Liberal cause ; or, in the other alternative, completely 
pervert his judgment as to the chances of success, The reg] 
fact of the matter is that if Mr. Grenfell, instead of saying 
that the Serjeant had reecived a brief from the Tories, “had 
said that he was acting just as a man would act who had re. 
ceived such a brief, he would have said nothing more than the 
(truth. For the Serjeant ought to have recognized from the 
first that no Roman Catholic has the remotest prospect 
| of being returned for a British constituency. Arundel, the 
| closest of all close boroughs, is the one solitary instance of 
|such a phenomenon. Not long ago the member for a Southern 
county became a convert to Catholicism, and resigned his seat. 
To this day his popularity is such that he can return almost any 
one he likes—but the farmers, who will vote for the nominee 
being a Protestant, will not vote for the patron being a Catholic, 
That a sect of Christians should be more disliked than Turks 
and Infidels, and should be denied the right to represent their 
fellow-countrymen, which is readily conceded to Jews, is, per- 
haps, not very creditable to the English people; but it is 80, 
and Mr. Serjeant Shee can scarcely have been ignorant of it, 
In the face of these facts, the Serjeant’s very moderate 
opinions on the Italian question are of no avail, and besides, 
they are hopelessly obsolete. The opinions which Lord Pal- 
merston advocated in 1849, and to which the Serjeant still 
adheres, are no longer applicable to the facts of the case, 
Had the Pope restored the constitution to his people before 
| the war of 1859, those views would have then been reason- 
‘able enough ; but he did not, and the chance is now 
|gone. Who is to restore to him the dominions which he has 
jlost? Who is to bring back to him the hearts of the inha- 
| bitants of Rome? The whole people of Italy are now bent on 
, unity, and the most that can be hoped is to save the spiritual 
by the sacrifice of the temporal power. Yet a little while, 
and eyen this will be impossible. But even these views are 
creditable to a Roman Catholic, and are sufficient to save the 
Serjeant from the imputation of having been sent to divide 
the Liberals by Cardinal Wiseman, and thus to injure the 
present Government by letting ina Tory. This would have 
been a charge in itself far more probable than that with which 
Mr. Grenfell actually taunted him, for it would be in har- 
mony with the avowed object of the Ultramontanes, which is, 
to turn out the Whigs at any price. As it was, however, the 
nominee of the Reform Club played his opponent's game. He 
put a taunt, which never ought to have been uttered at all, 
in the most offensive language, and in the most improbable 
form. He did what he could to make men sympathize with 
his enemy, and to annoy every lover of courtesy and fair play. 
And then Serjeant Shee, on the hustings, did his best to repel 
them equally from his side, and to place himself on the same 
level as Mr. Grenfell. While a man bears unjust reproaches 
with temper and dignity, they can never injure him; as soon 
as he condescends to throw dirt back again, his advantage 
is gone, and the lovers of sport form a ring just as they would 
at a bear-baiting or a cock-fight. We have sufficient respect 
for Serjeant Shee to believe that when he looks back 
on the Stoke election—when he reflects that he has been 
involved in a degrading personal squabble—that he has been 
charged with holding a Tory brief, and has retorted by publicly 
commenting on his antagonist’s “ insolence and impertinence” 
—he will be of opinion that he had much better have stayed 
at home, and that it was not worth while to make all this fuss 
and lose his temper, time, and money, in order to poll 31 
votes. In this, as in so many other cases, /e jeu ne valait pas 
la chandelle. 

Of the successful candidate, perhaps the less is said the 
better. If he now is the representative of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
he certainly does not owe it to the display of any desirable 
personal qualities in the course of the late contest. If the 
Reform Club cannot replace men like Mr. Ricardo by better 
candidates than this, one’s hopes of permanence for the exist- 
‘ing Government decidedly outrun one’s expectations. Mr. 
Grenfell may possess great abilities, which he has as yet 
had no opportunity of showing; but he does not seem to 
be endowed with discretion, or command of temper. ‘That 


party, is 
Serjeant 
Tt seems 
can haye 








ask the permission of the Reform Club or of any one else. | the Liberals, in the teeth of these little weakuesses, would 
But the only thing which can justify a man in risking the re- | not allow themselves to be divided, or to be induced to 
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abstain from voting—that they preferred the triumph of their What was this magnificent apparition which we vaguely 
opinions to the gratification of personal feeling—is in the | denominate a meteor? Probably, few astronomical questions are 


highest degree creditable to them, and raises Mr. Grenfell’s 
further above his merits. The honourable consistency 
of his supporters has put him in a position in which 
he can do much to serve his party. Let him deserve their con- 
fidence. He will not do so by becoming a mere creature of 
the Whig whipper-in. He may do so, if by an independent 
course he lets the Premier see the danger of continuing to re- 
present the Tories while he leads the Whigs. But above all 
things he had better eschew the notion that his success was in 
any way advanced by his squabble wiih his opponents. If 
you are betrayed into making a foolish charge, the best 
thing to do is to withdraw it as quickly and quictly as 
possible. If you will not do that, you had better repeat it. 
But to make evasive replies is conduct which is positively 
fatuous. Your If may be a great peacemaker, but he invari- 
ably leaves those whom he shelters with a damaged name. 
Although Mr. Grenfell has won his triangular ducl, he has 
been wounded pretty much as the purser was wounded in 
Captain Marryatt’s novel. And if we congratulate the elee- 
tors of Stoke-upon-Trent, as we most heartily do, wpon their 
choice, he may depend upon it that his personal success has 
very little to do with our rejoicing. The Liberal cause has 
too often been endangered by petty local differences. 
last contest—amid much which excites regret—affords an in- 
stance of union in the constituency which other boroughs will 
do well to imitate. 


METEORS. _ 


UST as we were going to press last week, on Friday evening, 





the 19th inst., about 13 minutes past 10 o'clock, London was 
startled by a sudden effulgence which seemed for the moment to 
pale the gaslights and put out the stars. Passengers walking the 


streets saw the red glare of the gas on the pavements beneath them | 


suddenly fade beneath the brilliant bluish-yellow light which a 


very bright moon casts upon the earth, and looking upwards, | 


saw a swift and magnificent meteor shooting north-east wards over 
the illumined house-tops. On the Bow Road an omnibus driver, 
who conceived that a ten years’ seat on so good a celestial observa- 
tory as the box of a Bow omnibus, had familiarized him with all 
the signs written in the heavens, was so much alarmed with this 
novel sight that he could particularize the elements of its orbit no 
further than by describing it as * 
northwards over the Bow Road, a little in front of him. Mr. 
Slater, however, of the Euston Road Observatory, who was 
observing at the 20-foot was able 
to give a distincter account of the phenomenon. It was, 
he tells us, of a size and brilliancy “far exceeding that of the 
full moon” before it burst; its light was visible altogether for 


time in his refractor, 


about eleven minutes between 10°13 and 10:24 p.m. ; the colour | 
and intensity ‘* were not inferior to that of the magneto- or gal- | 


vano-electrie light from charcoal points, but of much larger 
volume.” Its northern head, he tells us, was bright red, and cave 
out numberless coloured sparks; the other extremity decidedly 
blue. 
flash of lightning in brilliance ; that it burst forth near a star in 
the constellation Aquarius (7% Aquarii), and left a track of white 
light extending to y Piscium. No report was heard to accompany 
its apparent bursting. When the nucleus, after the breaking, 
examined through the telescope, it appeared ‘as a nebula with 
signs of resolvability, and very much resembled the cluster of stars 
in Lyra.” 
observed. In November, 1835, under the brilliant sky of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Sir John Herschel thought it an extraordinary 
thing to see a meteor that seemed “ no smaller than the planet 
Jupiter." “TI absolutely started from the the 
telescope,” says Sir John, “at the glare of a superb meteor. 
Mr. Stone thought it lightened, though his back was to it, 
and it was hidden from him by trees. It left 
vivid, and distinctly crooked train, which lasted twenty seconds, 
and admitted of being steadily contemplated ; this meteor was 
equal to Venus at her brightest here.” It is clear that Sir John 
Herschel’s great meteor was not comparable in brilliance to this 
one of last week. Neither Euston Road, nor the Bow Road 
omnibus, are equal as localities for observatories to the Cape of 
Good Hope; and yet, through the murky and gas-lit atmosphere of 
London, everybody seems to have been startled by the splendour 
of this more than lunar illumination. 


was 


eye-piece of 


a harrow, 


{ | 'S | less susceptible as yet of a definite answer ; 
fortune in representing such a constituency still | some interest to state all that is known, or with scientific pro- 


This | 


‘quite sky-high,” and as curving | 


Another observer says that it surpassed the most vivid | 


It seems to have been one of the grandest meteors ever | 


‘| thus :— 
' 


but it may be of 


bability conjectured, on the point. In M. Arago’s list of the 
times when shooting-stars are probable, he remarks, under the 
head September, *Shooting-stars are somewhat rare in September ; 
we may, however, mention about September Ist and September 
18-25th as possible periods.” Last week’s meteor occurred in the 
second period named,which is comparatively a rare period for such 
Only once has any single meteor of brilliancy 
In the great meteoric shower 


a phenomenon. 
nearly equal to this been recorded. 
of November 13, 1833, when meteors were raining through theair like 
the flakes in a very thin shower of snow, and about 273,000 passed 
in sight of Boston, Massachusetts, in about seven hours, we are told 
that some of them closely resembled the meteor of last Friday 
week, A recent astronomer relates that some were * large fireballs, 
which darted forth at intervals across the sky, describing large ares 
in a few seconds ; luminous trains marked their path, which re- 
mained in view for a number of seconds, and in some cases for 


half an hour or more. ‘The trains were commonly white, but the 


| Various prismatic colours occasionally appeared, vividly and beauti- 


Some of these fireballs were of enormous 


indeed, one was seen larger than the moon 


fully displayed. 
(apparent) size ; 
when full.” ‘The close resemblance in this description to the 
| meteor of last week will be seen at once, and we may, therefore, 
fairly conjecture that there is the closest connection between this 
isolated and individual phenomenon, and those collective phe- 
often been 
seen on August 
and November, and at least once or twice in April,—the grandest 
of all being the one to which we have just referred as happening on 
the 15th November, 1833, and which was visible in all its splen- 
The terror 


nomena known as meteoric showers which have so 


a very large scale in the second weeks of 


} . P ‘ — ° 
| dour from the Canadian Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
produced by it among the negroes in South Carolina was so curious 


| asto be worth recording. ‘The passage we quote is cited by an able 


English astronomer, Mr. George F., Chambers, from Milner’s “ Gal- 


lery of Nature :” 

“A planter of South Carolina thus narrates the effect of the pheno- 
menon on the minds of the ignorant blacks :— I was suddenly awakened 
by the most distressing cries that ever fell on my ears. Shrieks of 
horror and cries for merey | could hear from most of the negroes of the 
three plantations, amounting in all to about six or cight hundred. While 
earnestly listening for the cause, I heard a faint voice near the door 
calling my name. I arose, and, taking my sword, stood at the door, At 
| this moment I heard the same voice still beseeching me to rise, and say- 
ing, “O my God, the world is on fire!” I then opened the door, and it 
is difficult to say which excited me the most— the awfulness of the scene, 
or the distressed cries of the negroes. Upwards of one hundred lay 
prostrate on the ground—some speechless, and some with the bitterest 
cries, but with their hands raised, imploring God to save the world and 
The scene was truly awful; for never did rain fall much thicker 
‘st, north, and south, 


them. 
than the meteors fell towards the earth; east, we 


it was the same.’” 

It may be said that these showers of shooting stars or luninous 
points, passing swiftly away in a moment, are phenomena distinct 
Yet not only is it 


in kind from such meteors as that of last week. 
certain that the latter were pretty freely sprinkled among the 
former, so that in fact there were in these fiery showers almost 
every gradation of meteor between the luminous point, which was 
far the commonest, to enormous fire-balls and irregular-shaped 
nebule, which were the rarest,—but the annual periods at which 
| their apparition is commonest are also the same. Arago has classi- 
fied the periods of the 815 fire-balls, whose dates are known, 
| thus :— 
Fire-Batts. 
SeconD Hatr-YeEar. 

In July, 74 

, August, 123 ) 

on Septem be r, G4 
, October, | 
November, 90 ) 


Finst Haur-YeEar. 
In January, 55 

» February, 57 

» March, 48 

» April, 52 
» May, 50 2 
, June, 43 , December, 80 


the great known showers of shooting stars he classifies 


305 po 7 O08 
4a 


While 


SuoweErs OF SHOOTING STARS. 
Seconp Har-Year. 
In July, 14 


Finst Hatr-Year. 
In January, 10 

» February, 10 , August, 56 
, September, 19 


| , March, 12 ee 
» April, 17 — », October, 13 146 
| +» May, 4 , November, 20 
. June, 2 . December, 17 
which shows by far the greatest number of known fireballs in 
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exactly the same month (August) in which there was by far the 
greatest number of showers of shooting stars, and the next greatest 
number in the month of November in both cases, and a far greater 
number of both in the autumnal half of the year than in the vernal 
half. ‘There is, then, really scientific ground for assuming that the 
two classes of phenomena are due in some respects to the same 
class of causes. 

But if we may assume that all these meteors are due to causes 
which at least come into operation at the same time, and are in 
their nature periodic, a very great step has been made in the theory. 
While a distant phenomenon, like a bursting fireball, is isolated and 
irreducible to any law of succession, all scientific speculation is of 
the nature of mere guesswork, and may be assigned, as it has been 
assigned, to all sorts of causes—voleanoes in the moon, spontane- 
ous combustion of gases in the air, electric zodiacal light—and so 
on, with about as much show of proof as if they were ascribed to 
the practice of planetary artillery in a Lunar, Jovian, or Saturnian 
Shoeburyness. ‘There is scarcely more reason for ascribing them 
to lunar voleanoes than to rifled shell-mortars in that planet. But 
if we know these phenomena to be periodic,—and so certainly are 
they periodic that on a specific night in the year,—13th Novem- 
ber—the same spectacle of a shower of such meteors has thrice 
recurrel in successive years, 
one rational explanation—that the periodicity is due to the same 


1831, 1832, 1833,—there is but | 


| sone always strike the earth obliquely with great force, gene- 

rally entering it many feet ; and this is entirely in keeping with 
| the planetary theory, and not quite in keeping with any die 
| supposition whatever. If formed in the air or drawn to the earth 
| by the mere force of terrestrial gravity, they would, of course 
| strike the earth vertically, instead of ata sharp angle with the hori. 
|zon. But if they be atomic planets with orbits crossing ours 
then, though the friction with our atmosphere might be enough to 





arrest their flight so far as to give the terrestrial gravitation a pre- 
| ponderating influcnee, the orbital velocity would probably re¢ 
| suflicient force to ensure an oblique rather than a vertical fall 


ain 


It is a curious conception this, of a sort of necklece of exacgerat d 
I cgera 
Stonchenges rudely strung on an orbit of about 500 millions of miles 





in length, and circulating round the sun, with now and then q 
| sharp collision with the atmosphere of a more orderly world, which 
| perhaps strikes the light that we call meteoric. 
| a true one. 

THE MLACHLAN MURDER. 

| i. boldest romancer of the sensation press could hardly dare 
to invent a tale of horror so improbable or so inconsistent as 
| that of the Glasgow murder. That in a house situated in 
| respectable thoroughfare at Glasgow, an able-bodied woman could 


Yet it seems to he 


| be hacked to picces without anybody hearing her screams ; that the 
| bleeding corpse could remain in the house for three whole days with- 








causes which cause it in all other astronomical phenomena—orbital | out exciting the attention of the one other inmate of the dwelling: 
. . o . . > er 
motion ; unless, indeed, any one prefers to consider this a lunar | and that, finally, the murder should be traced home—-not to that 


anniversary or field-night, on which the shell practice is regularly | inmate—but to a woman who was not known to have been near the 
renewed. | place of the murder, are incidents which would scarcely meet with 





‘Taking the rational explanation, and observing that the astro- credence from the subscribers to Reynold’s Miscellany. AN this, 


nomical observations hitherto applied to these meteors, though 
certainly not individually very trustworthy, all give them a 
height above the earth varying between seven miles and 300 
miles, and an absolute diameter varying between 100 feet and 
about 24 miles,—it seems tolerably certain that they ave due to very 
small bodies circulating in groups round the sun, whose orbit occa- 
sionally crosses the path of our earth, and this so nearly that they 
approach even when they do not enter the terrestrial atmosphere. 
The brightness and the sudden bursting is attributed generally to 
the heat which their collision with our atmosphere causes. As their 
velocity has often been estimated as above forty miles a second, and 
is usually in a contrary direction to that of the earth, which moves 
with its atmosphere at the rate of nineteen miles a second,—they 
would rush together with a velocity of collision of about sixty 
miles per second, or 360 miles per minute—a velocity of collision 
scarcely imaginable even to a railway engineer ; and velocity pro- 
bably enough, even with the exceedingly rare atmosphere at the 
height of fifty or sixty miles, to cause a heat sufficient to ignite the 


body thus entering our air. It is, indeed, altogether uncertain to 


P ee ont 
what height our atmosphere extends, and it is supposed that it | 
cannot reach beyond 100 miles, while some of these smal! fiery bodies 
are estimated as flying at 200 or 300 miles above the earth. But 


with observations so uncertain, and a premiss so uncertain as any | 


assumed absolute limit to our atmosphere must be, it is uscless to | 
speculate much on the causcs of the apparent ignition. 

All that does seem tolerably certain is that there is round the sun 
a zone of small planetary fragments, arranged something like a neck- 


lace not closely strung, but with many large gaps between different 
clusters of beads ; and that this crosses the earth’s path in different 
places, and mainly during the autumnal half of her orbit. If it | 
were a continuous zone, like a well-strung necklace, then, when- 
ever We passed across it, we should see these shooting stars, which 
But if there be gaps in it, and if the time of the 
orbit be net exactly the same as ours, then it may often happen that 
when we pass the orbit we pass at a gap instead of at a thick 
cluster. 


is not the case. 


One more fact deserves notice. ‘These little bodies are pro- 
hably solid,—not indeed the * star-jelly” which ignorant villagers 
believing in soft jelly as the crude form of all existence, terrestrial 
and celestial, used to fancy was dropped on the earth when a meteor 
fell, and which is really a sort of fungus—but, probably at least, | 
solid rock and iron. In 35 out of the 813 known cases of fireballs, 
the phenomenon has been accompanied by the fall of aerolites, or 
large massesof stone and iron,—though there are also cases in which | 
the fall of aerolites has been unaccompanied by any visible fire. 
The meteoric iron is an alloy not found in the earth; the meteoric 
stone is found in volcanoes, which was the only fact that supported 
the lunar-voleano hypothesis of the meteor. ‘These meteoric stones | 


| however, we are called upon to credit as having occurred three 
months ago, if we accept the evidence brought forward at the trial 
|of Janet M’Lachlan. We may assume that our readers are 
acquainted with the details of this mysterious case, but it is easy 
enough to give a broad outline of the circumstances established in 
evidence ; the facts, as it happens, are so few and so simple. 
Jessie M’Pherson, then, was a middle-aged servant woman in 
the service of a Mr. Fleming. ‘The family were out of town, and 
on Friday, the 4th of July last, she was left in charge of the 
house, together with her master’s father, an old man of eighty- 
seven. On the Friday night Jessie was last seen alive and well, 
On the Monday evening following she was found dead in her bed- 
room, cruelly cut about and wounded. Within a few days it was 
discovered that Janet M’Lachlan, an old servant of the Flemings, 
and a friend of the murdered woman, had been in possession of 
the clothes of Jessic M’Pherson very shortly after her death. ‘This 
is all, omitting details, that the police sueceeded in discovering. 
Suspicion fell at once on Mr. Fleming, because he had been in the 
, house at the time of the murder, and on Mrs. M'Lachlan_ because 
she had possession of property which must have been acquire! 
after the murder. Now, with the exception of these facts, there 
was nothing—as far as we can learn absolutely nothing—to have 
directed suspicion against either of these two persons. Both Flem- 
ing and M’Lachlan have given explanations of their conduct 
calculated to remove the imputation that rests upon them. Before, 








| then, we speak of the trial itself, let us examine these rival expla- 


nations, and point out what there is to be said in favour of or 
against either of them. 

Old Mr. Fleming's rests entirely upon the Non mi ricord» prin- 
Ile knows, or professes to know, nothing of the murder or 
On the Friday, he left Jessie at work in the 


ciple. 
the murderer. 


| kitehen—when he went to bed. In the night, or rather in the early 
| morning, he heard her screaming, but paid no attention to it. 


Next morning Jessie was missing, and beyond that he had nothing 
to tell, except that when his son’s family returned on the Monday, 


| it was discovered that the girl was murdered, and a robbery had 


been committed. He accused nobody, had no suspicion even ot 
anybody, and could throw nolight whatever onthe matter. Now, the 
one point which can induce us to accept this story is, the faet of 
the narrator's extreme old age. At that time of life, people not un- 
frequeatly sink into a state which is not imbecility, but apathy. 
Nothing, 
daily life, seems to rouse or excite them. Even the faces they have 
seen about them for years may pass out of sight without attracting 
any visible attentionon their part ; and yet the mind, though torpid, 
Unfortunately, Mr. Fleming appears to have be- 
longed to that class of hale, hard-headed old men not uncommon north 
of the Tweed. He was able to attend to business, to manage 
money matters, to go to church, to read the newspapers, and to 
enjoy gossiping with his ucighbours. Yet, strange to say, though 


except an alteration in the material circumstances of their 


is not decayed. 
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he was obliged by the absence of the servant girl to cook his own 
dinner and do the household work for himse!f, he never asked any 
of the neighbours for assistance, never even m mtioned to any of 
them that the girl was missing. There are numerous slight ince m- 
sistencies, too, in the dates and particulars of the long and distinct 
narrative, by which he attempts to account for the three days passed 
by him alone in the house with the corpse of the murdered woman, 
However, we do not think that these inconsistencies are greater 
than may charitably be accounte! for by defect of memory. 
There are also a number of small incidents, such as the moist 
appearance of the floor, the presence of drops of blood on his 
shirts, and the fact that the fire was still alight when he came 
down on Saturday morning, which it seems strange should not 
have awakend his suspicions. But if we can once believe that the 
absence of Jessie for three days, after he had heard screaming in 
the night, did not attract the old man’s notice, we think we can 
swallow easily these minor improbabilities. There was, we must add, 
absolutely no evidence adduced to show that Fleming was 
habitually absent in mind, and not, as the facts indicated, a shrewd, 
canny old Seote hman. 

Janet M’Lachlan’s story, on the other hand, is hardly less 
strange & one. According to her statement—we are speaking now 
of the statement uttered, though not composed, after her condem- 
nation—she was present by mere accident at the murder. She 
had gone on a visit to Jessie M’Pherson, had stopped there gossip- 
ing and drinking with her and her master, and had left them 
On her 
return, she found Jessie badly wounded, and gathered that there 
had been a quarrel in her absence, in which old Fleming had struck 
Jessie with the cleaver. 
and during Janet's absence from the room to try and get a doctor, 
the old man completed the murder, and then partly bribed and partly 
This is her story, and 
though improbable, it is not absolutely impossible. ‘The motives she 


alone together while she went out to fetch some liquor. 


Later in the night Jessie began to sink, 


terrified his unwilling witness into silence. 


assigns both for the murder and her own silence are in themselves 
intelligible. Old Fleming—we are arguing now on the hypothesis 
that her story was true—had made improper overtures to Jessie. 
The girl not only angered him by repulsing them, but threatened to 
expose him to his family and friends, and had apparently used her 
power to torment and annoy him. ‘The first blows were given in 
anger at some taunts threats uttered. Then, when 
the blow was given, and he found that the girl was dangerously if 
not mortally wounded, he almost lost his senses at the idea of the 


or she 


inquiry which must ensue, with its inevitable damning disclosures. 
Knowing that the whole story must come out if a doctor was once 
sent for, he used every means in his power to hinder Janet 
M'Lachlan from fetching one ; and finally, when he found she was 
determined on going, removed the necessity for calling in a doctor 
by killing the dying girl outright. Anybody who knows the 
extraordinary value which a respectable Kirk-going Scotch elder 
will attach to his reputation, will not think that, in itself, the 
motive for the crime is, 
wanting. When the murder was committed, Mrs. M’Lachlan was, 
80 she states, half bewildered with fear. The old man threatened 
to accuse her of the murder. She knew that she had no testimony 
except her own to prove her innocence, and she knew, too, as the 


according to this version, absolutely 


event has shown, how much more weight would be attached to the 
testimony of a well-to-do, respectable old man of godly repute, 
than to that of a needy—and we suspect not altogether an irre- 
proachable-—woman like herself. 
money. ‘The sinall value of the property which Fleming told her to 
dispose of, in order to create the impression that a robbery had been 
committed, was a 
though she does 
avoided drawing 


Morvover, she was in sad want of 


great object to her at the moment; and also, 
not confess the fact, she could hardly have 
the conclusion, that with this old 
Fleming’s in her hands she would be able to obtain money from 
him when she wanted it. If this story be true, then the eccen- 
tricity of her own and of Fleming’s conduct after the murder is 
explained. She tried to get rid of the stolen property as fast as 
she could, and got rid of it with an imprudence and expedition 
Which are absolutely inconsistent with the caution and forethought 
that we must attribute to her if she really did commit the 
murder, but completely consistent with the character of an ignorant 
Woman, terrified at the awful responsibility in which she had 
become involved. Again, if Fleming did commit the murder, as 
nothing more natural than that 


secret of 


Stated by M’Lachlan, there is 
he should have delayed the discovery of the body as long as — 
sible, and avoided calling the attention of his neighbours to the 
girl's disappearance, in order to give M’Lachlan time to destroy 
the traces of the crime. 








Either story is a strange mystery. If we adopt the latter, we 
must assume that an old man of good standing, respectability, and 
easy means, committed a most brutal murder, in order to avoid 
suspicion being cast on his reputation, concealed it with extra 
ordinary coolness and self-possession, and then allowed another 
fellow-creature to be sent to the scaffold, to preserve his good 
name intact. On the other hypothesis we have to take for granted, 
that a woman of fair, if not of highly moral character, never 
accused of a crime before, and obviously attached to her husband and 
child, goes out one night with the intention of robbing and probably 
murdering an old friend and acquaintance ; tells people beforehand 
where she is going to, and then disposes of the proceeds of her 
crime in a manner which the simplest forethought must have told 
her was certain to ensure detection. And if we seek a motive, we 
have to content ourselves with the fact that she was in want of 
money, had—as she had had for years—several articles in pawn—and 
might have conceived, though there is absolutely no evidence that 
she did conceive, that Jessie M’Pherson was in possession of a 
few pounds of savings. 

Strange to say, the Glasgow authorities seem to have adopted 
at once, and with an almost personal bias, the latter and, to 


our minds, we will not say the least probable, but the 
most improbable of these two hypotheses. The fact of Mr. 


Fleming's innocence was assumed as an axiom, and the object of 
prosecution appeared to be not so much to prove that Janet 
M’Lachlan was guilty of the murder, as that Mr. Fleming had no 
concern with it whatever. ‘There may have been much in Mr. 
Fleming's previous character, in his manner and appearance, 
and in the opinion of his family to influence very properly 
the judgment of the Court. But not a single witness of any 
kind was forward to Fleming's character, 
question was asked of the other servants of the household 
the which he had lived with them and 
the deceased ; not an attempt was made to corroborate by external 
testimony the particulars of Mr. Fleming's narrative. If the old 
man had been a hundred miles away from the scene of the murder 
at the time it was committed, all these and similar considerations 
But even with 
the obvious bias against the prisoner, which, we regret to say, 
characterized the behaviour of the presiding Judge, the verdict of 
guilty must have been exchange for one of not proven, if it had 
not been for the folly of the prisoner's advisers. Instead of stand- 
ing upon the truth, as the woman stated it to them weeks before- 
hand, and boldly accusing Fleming of having committed the crime, 
as she described it, they went upon an assumption which, by the 
prisoner's own confession, they knew to be a falsehood. ‘They re- 
fused to admit that she had any knowledge of the murder, left her 
possession of the stolen property utterly unaccounted for, relied 
upon the fact that there was no direct evidence to connect their 
client with the murder, and when they found their reliance was 
misplaced, brought forward the statement which she swears to be 
the truth, too late to affect the verdict. 

The statement is capable of being to a great measure confirmed 
by inquiry. Unless this inquiry is made, the ends of justice will 
not be satisfied. If the sentence of the law be carried out, the 
suffered 
and his 


brought not a 


as to terms on 


could not have been treated as more irrelevant. 


popular feeling will be, that an innocent woman has 
unjustly. Mr, Fleming must be placed upon his trial, 
innocence established, before Janet M‘Lachlan can be executed 
for the murder of Jessie M‘Pherson. One crime must not be 
atoned for by another and a darker one. 
FLYING FRENCHMEN. 

NOT unimportant revolution has taken place within the last 

few years in the style of amusements provided for the lower 
classes of the British metropolis. Until recently, the two staple 
pastimes of at least three-fourths of the population were the theatre 
and the public-house, and both combined took possession of the 
leisure hours of the hard-working sons of toil, as well as of the legion 
of idlers abounding in the world of London. Shrewd observers 
could not help noticing the nightly stream of human life flowing 
backward and forward from the tap-room to the theatre, and 
from the concert to the gin-palace, and the fruit of this obser- 
vation was a new form of entertainment, known at the present 
time under the generic name of music-halls. ‘The music-hall 
is the scientific combination of theatre and pot-house. Numerous 
establishments of the kind are now in existence, and the fact 
that they are nightly crowded with people proves that their 
design has hit the real taste of the masses. ‘The places consist of 
an immense saloon, plentifully adorned with mirrors, paint and 
gilding, with plaster-of-Paris figures in profusion along the walls, 
and a star-spangled ceiling above. The whole floor of this saloon as 
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well as the galleries are filled with numerous small tables, with seats 
around ; while the theatre is represented by a miniature stage at one 
end, just large enough to serve as a pedestal for half-a-dozen actors 
or singers. ‘The audience, smoking, drinking, and chatting, takes 
it as easy as possible, allowing gratification at the same time to all 
the senses, while the performers have but short tasks allotted to 
them, their work being measured by minutes rather than hours. Va- 
ricty isthe great element of music-halls, and the basis of theirsuccess. 
‘The mass of smoking men and drinking women who fill the body of 
the great gilded temples of harmony scorn the legitimate drama, 
and have an instinctive horror of the orthodox oratorio, and the 
English and Italian opera as by law established. All these things 
are utterly despised as “slow,” by visitors whose vision is obscured 
by tobacco clouds and the fumes of hot brandy-and-water. ‘To 
arouse the attention of the dwellers in the land of plenty, there must 
be fragments of operas or concerts, sharp, short, and decisive ; there 
must be comic singing, with the points brought out in full, and 
no want of comprehensive allusion ; there must be athletic exer- 
cises with a good share of personal danger, and there must be 
dancing by fair nymphs in pink dresses, who can jump high and 
beat a drum when midway up in the air. There may be men, 
too, who have blackened their hands and faces with soot, and call 
themselves negro melodists ; but this is not absolutely necessary. 
“ Niggers is slow, sir,” has come to be the general verdict of high-art 
critics in low life, and it seems the American war has done much 
towards this judgment. What is inevitably required, however, ina 
flourishing music-hall is that there should be Flying Frenchmen. 
‘They are the crown of perfection of the whole establishment, the 
pinnacle of glory for the host, and the ne plus supra beyond which 
ambition does not soar. 

Flying Frenchmen are entirely the product of modern civiliza- 
tion, or, more strictly speaking, the creation of the second empire. 
Some ten years ago, Paris was startled for the first time by the 
announcement that a human Bat had turned up in the Champs 
Elysées, rushing nightly through the air of Franconi’s Circus, and 
astonishing the natives beyond measure. The story proved true on 
investigation, and the Bat soon grew famous, and was called * The 
Wondrous ‘Trapezist.”. The hero, a youth with spider arms and 
legs, a very supple body and a very low forehead, was able to jump 
a longer distance than ever son of Adam before him; and it was 
confidently whispered in the upper circles of Paris society that a 
long-tailed monkey, of the Simia species, had been tried against 
the human artist, and been ignominiously beaten. ‘The news 
created a perfect furore of enthusiasm among all classes of the 
French metropolis. Every night Franconi’s Circus was crowded 
with the clite of Paris rank and fashion ; the Court itself set the 
example in the worship of genius, and the happy Bat was at times 
almost smothered under flowers strewn by fair and illustrious 
hands. While the excitement continued “ The Wondrous Trape- 
zist’ netted the salary of an archbishop, and had the honours of a 
prince, was féted and caressed on all sides, and made the greatest 
lion of the day. Unfortunately, the enthusiasm lasted but a short 
while, and the good Parisians having become as thoroughly }/asc 
of flying as of everything else under the sun, the winged lion 
of the Champs Elysées had to take up his staff in search of new 
ficlds of fame and victuals. Thereupon the great artist came to 
this country, founding the race of Flying Frenchmen. 

A few years have sulliced to bring forth a vast multiplication of 
the species, and there are believed to be at the present moment, at 
least three score of Flying Frenchmen in the London music- 
halls alone. ‘They are of all ages, all sizes, and all degrees of 
“talent,” from the child of ten to the man of forty, or even 
fifty, and from the * original wondrous trapezist,” whose agility 
is really marvellous, to the poor political refugee who takes 


to jumping to keep from starving. All, however, perform the 


same sort of gymnastic feat of flying through the air, by means | 


of the impetus given by a swinging double rope fastened to the 
ceiling, and connected at the bottom by a round piece of wood 
which serves as a handle. The quadrilateral shape of this contri- 
vance has given rise to the name of the new art—that of the 
trapezium, or, in French, trapeze. In the first performances at 
Franconi’s Circus, as well as in those still taking place in Paris, 
the apparatus is hung very high above the ground, in some places 
a hundred feet or more, and the distance to be traversed from 
one trapeze to the other is considerable, so that great skill 
no less than strength is required for the profession, and the 


penalty in case of failure is instantaneous death, or, at the least, | 


fearful injury. However, with a wholesome fear of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals before their eyes, the 


managers of the London music-halls, in introducing the Flying 


Frenchmen to their patrons, have curtailed their dangers and diffi- 
culties by hanging the various ropes nearer to the ground and to 
each other, and placing, moreover, a soft material at the bottom 
which, should any accident occur, would go far to break the fall, 
Withall this, the art of the trapeze still remains a rather perilous avo. 
cation, productive of sufficient excitement to make it the chief attrac. 
tion of the gorgeous saloons devoted to beer, tobacco, and music, A 
tender-hearted human creature, not accustomed to the sight of 
Flying Frenchmen, would feel his skin creep to see a fellow-being 
hang high in the air by a slender rope, and swinging to and fro, 
jump a long distance to another rope, while throwing a somersault 
in his mad career, It is a manner of locomotion in which the mis- 
calculation of the tenth part of an inch in space or the fraction of 
a second in time becomes fatal at once. Of course, it is this 
danger—perhaps more apparent than real, but yet great enough 
even wader the most favourable cirewmstances—which forms 
the real zest of the performance. There seems to linger 
a faint hope in the breast of nearly all the thousands ae 
stare at the Flying Frenchman that he will come down one day 
and break his neck. Were the honourable public quite sure that 
he would not fall, the trapeze would lose all interest, and be no 
more looked at than a seaffolding against a house, or a bridge 
It is told of the philanthropic proprietor of a sub- 
urban music-hall that he lowered the ropes on one occasion, after a 


across a river. 


slight accident had happened to one of his jumping artists, to the 
extent of nearly obviating all danger. 
quence as soon as the fact got known was that his gilded saloon 
emptied. ‘The poor human monkey was as skilful as before, 
and threw more magnificent somersaults than ever; but now that 
his neck was safe the people did not care to see him. 


The immediate conse- 


Similar 
experience has been acquired by the directors of the biggest music- 
hall in the kingdom, in the course of the performances of one 
of the most famous of Flying Frenchmen. “ Blondin on the 
high rope,” as all know, draws tens of thousands to the great 
glass case at Sydenham, while ‘“ Blondin on the low rope” 
has scarcely sufficient allurements to fill the transept dedicated to 
ITandel and the bagpipes. Curious statisticians have discovered 
that the length of the trains which bring the patrons of Blondin up 
to the hall of St. Paxton, is in exact geometrical proportion to the 
extent and height of the repe used in the performances. It is 
delightful to behold this intimate connection between science and 
high art. 

Blondin the Great, whose name will go down to posterity toge- 
ther with Niagara and the Crystal Palace, is properly the King of 
Flying Frenchmen, although he does not use the trapeze. His 
fervent admirers think that he might dispense with the rope alto- 
gether, holding on to his caduceus, or balancing-stick, while 
traversing the sky, and furnishing himself, like Mercury, with 
some sort of petvsus. ‘That he has not yet done so is taken asa 
proof rather of his modesty than of want of genius or enterprise. 
ILowever, without entering into this great rope controversy, it is 
undeniable that Blondin’s performances furnish an extracrlinary 


example of what human patience and industry can accomplish when 
properly aided by physical means. If the monkey of the Simia 
tribe failed in his competition with the “ wondrous trapezist,” it 
is certain that no ape in the universe could think of rivalling 
Blondin. It produces a feeling of giddiness mevely to look at him 
jas he turns his somersaulis high among the clouds, standing 
jon his little bit of rope alternately with his head and _ toes, 
| hanging on with one foot, lying flat on his back, and taking 
|his case on the corner of a two-legged chair. Weak-minded 
| women frequently faint away on Blondin walking 
blindfolded on the giddy height, his head and body mufiled up in 
a sack, and with scareely room for his feet to feel their way along 
| the thin thread of hemp which separates him from death. It is 
awful to behold ; but it must be pleasing to the million, for there 
is a general clapping of hands and loud expression of joy whenever 
the terror is greatest and the danger of annihilation appears most 
imminent. Nothing, however, equals the delight of the multi- 
tude when the great Flying Frenchman is pushing his little 
daughter across the high rope in a wheelbarrow, to the sound of 
music and the beating of drums. Honest fathers and mothers are 
wild with joy at the sight, which seems to give a reasonable chance 
of two human souls being hurried into death in one and the same 
Only a shade less attractive is the spectacle of a fellow 
riding on Blondin’s back through the sky. It is said that one day he 
carried a Yankee across Niagara, who got restless when half-way 
over, but became as quiet as a mouse when addressed, ** Now, Sir- 
rah, you keep your peace, or I'll set you down flat on the rope.” 
The idea of leaving a ‘cute Northerner in such a position was cer- 
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gainly original, and worthy of the genius of a great artist. The 
Yankee, however, took his revenge in a manner reflecting no less 
credit on his own shrewdness. Having reached terra firma in 
safety, he spread the news that Blondin could not possibly fall, 
being possessed of a secret contrivance enabling him to hold on 
to the rope even if his foot should slip. The report of the ** rider” 
was no sooner cireulated than there was an immediate decrease in 
the Niagara audiences, which gradually dwindled down into 
‘Thereupon, as the story goes, the far-famed rope- 


nothingness. 
Jarnum, who took his 


walker sold himself and his caduceus to a 
roperty over to this country, to exhibit it in the temple of 
pert) 


Thus, by immigration from cast 


j P » Svdenbam hills. 
high art on the Sy 


and west, our own glorious isle became the home of the greatest 
Flying Frenchmen in the universe. It is something to be proud of, 


THE FRENCIL ELECTIONS. 
London, Sept. 23. 1862. 
“ Waar is to be done at the forthcoming elections?” Such is, at 
esent, the question which begins to be, in the Liberal party, the 


pe ERI pt 
For it is gene- 


engrossing topic of conversation and discussion. 
rally considered probable that the elections to the Corps Législatif 
will be appointed at no distant period. In order to have a clear 
insight into the nature and the import of the question above men- 
tioned, it is necessary to form a correct idea of what universal 
suffrage really is under the Imperial rule. 

That the present system of administrative centralization on the 
other side of the Channel is an evil, I am fully prepared to own ; 
but there is no denying that all enlightened and influential men 
flock incessantly to Paris from every part of France, so as to make 
Paris the point of confluence at which the various streams of pro- 
vincial interests or intelligence meet, there to combine, as it were, 
into a mighty basin. If, therefore, we are to understand by 
France that which expresses her instincts and constitutes her 
genius it is almost litera!ly true that Paris is France. Now, the 
most striking result of universal suffrage is to dethrone Paris, and 
to impart, so far as the elections go, an irresistible preponderance 
to the provinces, whilst, in the provinces themselves, the ignorant 
population of the rural districts is allowed to crush, through its 


numerical superiority, the more enlightened population of the | 


towns, 
Of the fatal consequences likely to acerue from this state of 
things, one may easily judge by the fact that most of the country 
people hardly know how to read. 
However, if those had not been rendered absolutely powerless 
who, on account of their commanding virtue and superior know- 
ledge, are the natural leaders of the people, the evil would not be 


remediless. But care has been taken that universal suffrage, 


operating in the dark, beyond the reach of that legitimate influence | 


which belongs to knowledge, should be nothing better than a 
miserable farce, nay, a means of making the sovereignty of the 
Public discussion on the 

The silence of death is 


people serve for their own oppression. 

re pective merits of candidates is stifled. 
imposed upon the press. All meetings for clection purposes are in- 
terlicted. All concert is prevented between the electors. ‘There 
is no luminous beacon—so placed as to light up society through- 


out the whole or part of its extent—but has been extinguished. 


And if it be borne in mind that terror is brought to bear upon | 


the elections with unmitigated severity ; that the ballot-boxes are 
protected by those engines of constraint—soldiers and gendarmes ; 
that to oppose the Government candidate is denounced as some- 


thing akin to revolt; that the prefects, standing in each depart- | 


ment at the very centre of the electoral proceedings, are never 
tire] of throwing into the scale the solemnly-proclaimed ** will of 


the Emperor ;” that the mayors, Who have the key of the baliot- | 


urn placed in their hands, are appointed by the Goverament, and 
are taught to tamper with the votes as may best suit the authority 
they represent ; that all manner of subterranean manceuvres and 
barefaced contrivances are in turn resorted to, for the sake either 
of abusing the gullibility of the peasantry, or frightening the oppo- 
sition out of the field, it will at once be comprehended that, in 
France, as matters now stand, universal suffrage is—universal 
fnam, 

This is the reason why the most rigid among the liberal party 
have, since the establishment of the Empire, thought it advisable 
to keep aloof systematically. 
such thing as universal suffrage where 
of the Press, no individual lib: rty, no liberty of private correspon- 


there was no liberty 


denee : . . . 
lence, no unrestricted liberty of mere drawing-room conversation 


—Wwhere fraudulent returns might be produced and paraded about | 
—where a slip of paper, bearing simply the name of a candidate, | 


| was declared to come under the head of forbidden pamphlets ! 


In their opinion, there could be no | 


| Why, they said, join mock elections, with a view to elect mock 
candidates, and have mock laws enacted by mock legislators ? 
Better wait for the golden opportunity in silent dignity and sullen 
contempt. 

This policy was not of a nature to prevail, for any length of 
| time, among the young and the ardent. Besides, had it been carried 
| too far, it would have only served to dishearten the good, to 
| betray the courageous, to shield the cowards, to countenance the 
| wicked, and to supply the indifferent with a mask. 
| will not work itself out. In any collection of men, as well as in 
any single man, atrophy is the unavoidable consequence of want 
of exercise. If nothing be done, the vitality of France might, 
before long, dwindle into torpor, and from torpor into death. 
Moreover, is there no inconvenience in a system of inertness so 
| likely to be mistaken for assent ? Or, could the sympathies of liberal 
Europe be enlisted in favour of France, should France appear 
to go unconcerned about her own fate? The process of 
fighting the battles of Liberty by taking part in sham elections, 
the immediate result of which cannot, in any case, be of much 
| importance, is by no means tempting; true, but France is in’ the 


The problem 








| position of a man who, being compelled to preserve his life, seizes 
a rotten stick for want of a better weapon. 

These are the grounds on which the policy of abstention is ob- 
jected to. 

Next comes the question, What ought the Republican candidates 
todo, if elected ? How could they bring themselves to take the oath 
of allegiance to the present French Ruler, thus consenting to be 
ranked among the mute servants of the Empire in the lobby, termed 
the * Corps Législatif.”. To vow allegiance to the Empire in 
| earnest would be suicidal. ‘To take the oath as one not binding on 
It was by breaking his word 
But it does not become 


the conscience would be dishonest. 
that Louis Bonaparte got the mastery. 
Republicans to craw] in the dark, and to magnify a lic into success. 
Justice and liberty demand to be served in a manner worthy of 
them. At all events, itis thought necessary that a course should be 
taken, calculated to create in France, not a superficial agitation, 
but an emotion of a deep and lasting character. Accord- 
ingly, some persons in a high station are urged on to come 
| boldly forward and to avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the ceremony of the taking the oath, to give 
free utterance to the feelings that fret in the heart of the 
nation. Every one knows how favourable was to the cause 
of freedom, under the reign of Charles X., the facet of 
| Manuel causing himself to be collared on his bench by soldiers and 
dragged out of the House of Commons. Well, even men of 
moderate opinions have come to think that something of this kind 
|} must be now attempted; that the necessity of self-devotion must 


be impressed upon the people by some of those who are, so to speak, 
placed on the summit of the mountain, and that the example set 
by them is the only means to elevate the tone of publie life. Any 
individual isolated protest would, of course, be of little or no avail, 
the people having none of the opportunities to vent their complaints, 
which they hwl in Manuel's time; but it is beyond doubt that a 
| collective display of energy, resulting froma previous understanding 
between all the candidates elected, would tell most forcibly on 


| public opinion. 

Great is, no doubt, the audacity from which sprang the coup 
a@ctat of December: it remains to be seen what would happen, 
should a sufficient number be found of stout hearts willing to put 
that audacity to trial more than onee. For those are greatly 
mistaken who think that despotism can live long by a succession of 
‘The most robust man sinks very soon into exhaus- 
| tion when kept in a permanent state of frenzy, So despotism 
exploded if brought to burst forth into  re- 
It is not every day that a man, however 


coups dctat. 


would be soon 
| peated fits of violence. 
unscrupulous, can, with no other object than the triumph of a sel- 
fish ambition, throw everything into confusion and ride the whirl- 
Unfortunately, terror generally outlives the very faet by 
Long after the real danger is over, fear 


wind, 
which it was begotten. 
remains. ‘There lies the reason why tyranny sometimes lasts 
where it has ceased to have any strength of its own. Had people 
nerve enough to make up to the spectre, it would vanish, being only 
dreadful because dreaded. A FREEMAN, 


MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE, 

From our SreciaL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Sept. 10, 1862. 
| Tue stage Englishman in foreign countries must be always an 
object of interest to his countrymen. He is a decidedly popular 
institution in Germany, not the least like the Dundreary type, 
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or the sort of top-booted half fool, half miscreant, one sees 
at a minor theatre in Paris. The latest Englishmen on the 
boards of the summer theatres here are a Lord Mix-pickl, and 
his man Jack, but the most popular, and those which appear to 
be regarded in fatherland as the real thing, are the Englishmen 
in a piece called “The 4 Sailors.” It opens with a yawning chorus. 
Four young Englishmen are discovered sitting at a German watering- 
place, reading copies of the Times and Post, and yawning fearfully. 
‘The chorus done one says, “The funds are at 84.” ** [bet you they are 
at 86,” says another, and on this point they become lively. It appears 
by the talk which ensues, that they have come abroad resolved on 
finding some romantic adventure before marrying, which they are 
all desirous of doing. ‘This they found impossible at home ; hitherto 
have not succeeded here ; have only succeeded in trampling on 
the police arrangements, and getting bored. They all imitate one 
another in speech and action, saying ‘Yaas” in succession very 
slowly, and always looking at one another deliberately before acting. 
Now the four sailors appear, who are three romantic young 
women and their maid, disguised as sailors, under the care of their 


aunt, a stout easy-going old lady, dressed as a boatswain, and of | 


lax habits in the matters of tobacco and drink. After hornpipe 
dancing and other diversions, the young ladies settle to go and 
bathe, and cross the stage where the Englishmen are carrying 
their bathing-dresses. A cry is raised that their boat is upset ; 
whereupon the Englishmen look at one another. At last one gets 
up, takes off his coat, folds it up, and puts it carefully on his chair, 
ditto with waistcoat and hat, the others doing the same. ‘They 
walk off in Indian file, and return each with a half-drowned 
damsel across his shoulders. Having deposited their burthens, 
they return to the front of the stage to dress, when one suggests 
that they have never been introduced, upon which, after a pause, 
and looking solemnly at each other and the audience, they all 
ejaculate altogether, “Got dam!” They then take refuge in 
beer, silence, and pipes. At last one says, ‘This is curious!” ‘Three 
yaas’, and a pause, Another, ‘This is an adventure!” Three yaas’, 
and a longer pause. At last, ** Dat ist romantisch !” propounds 
another. ‘Tumultuous yaas’ break forth at this discovery. The 
object of their journey is accomplished, they marry the four 
sailors, and return to love and Britain. 

‘The summer theatres are charming institutions, but somewhat 
casual. For instance, while we were at Ischl, there were no per- 
formances because the weather was too fine. Ischl itself is won- 
derfully attractive, and as he has not the chance of getting a sea- 
side watering-place, the Kaiser Kénig has shown much taste in the 
selection of Ischl. The ‘Traun and Ischl, which meet here, are 
both celebrated for beauty and trout (a young Englishman was 
wading about and having capital sport while wewere there). You get 
fine views of glaciers from the hills which rise on all sides close to 
the town, and the five valleys at the junction of which it lies 
are all finely wooded and well worth exploring. ‘The town is 
furnished with a drinking-hall (but no gambling), baths, a casino, 
pretty promenades, and Herzogs and other grand folk, and 
Hussar and other officers in plenty to enliven them. You 
dance every evening almost if you like, and gloves are fabulously 


can 


good, and only a florin a pair for men, or with two buttons, for 
ladies, a florin and ten kreutzers ; so, having regard to the number 
which are now found necessary in London, it would almost pay 
young persons to visit Ischl once a year to make their purchases. 
There is also a specialty in the way of pretty old-fashioned looking 
jewellery male and sold here cheap, but the Passau pearls found 
in the great cockle-shells of these parts are dear, though certainly 
very handsome. I must not forget the rifle-range amongst the 
attractions of the place. 1 fell in with two members of the Inns 
of Court, and we heard the well-known crack, and soon hunted 
out the scene of operations. We found some Austrian gentlemen 
practising at 100 yards at a target with a small black centre, with- 
in which was a scarcely distinguishable bull’s-eye. When a centre 
is made the marker comes out, bows, waves his arms twice, and 
utters two howls called * yédels.” When the bull’s-eye is struck a 
shell explodes behind, the Austrian eagle springs up above the tar- 
get, and a Tyrolean, the size of life, from each side—which per- 


formance so fascinated oneof my companions that he made interest | 


with the shooters, who allowed him to use one of their rifles. I 


rejoice to say that he did not disgrace the distinguished corps to | 


which he belongs. At his first shot he obtained the bow and two 
howls from the marker, and at his fourth the explosion and ap- 


pearances above described followed, whereupon he wisely retired | 


on his laurels. 
You proceed eastwards from Ischl, down the beautiful valley of 
the Traun to Eben ; see the great store-place for the salt and wood 


of the district. ‘The logs accompany you, in the river, all the 
way down ; and it is amusing to watch their different w 
floating. Such of them as are not stopped in transit by the hooks 
of the inhabitants are collected by a boom stretched Across the 
head of the Gmunden Lake, on which you take boat at Eben So 
The skipper of the steamer is an Englishman, who has beey Sic 
for thirty years, a quiet matter-of-fact man, who collects his own 
tickets, wears no uniform, and has a profound disbelief jn the 
accuracy of the information furnished to tourists in these parts } 
the natives. reaed 
him, but he lights up for a few moments when he gets on his 
paddle-box and orders the steam to be put on to charge the boom, 
But travellers should consult him if they want correct information, 
| and should not trust in ‘* Bradshaw.” The lion of the neighbour. 
hood is the Traun Falls; and a station has been opened on the 
railway to Lintz to facilitate the seeing of the falls, which station 
is not even mentioned in the * Bradshaw” for August, 1862. This js 
too bad. 

I had considerable opportunities of seeing the state of the 
country in Austria. ‘The people are prosperous and independent 
to a degree which much astonished me. ‘They are almost all what 
we should call yeomanry, owning from twenty to two hundred 
acres of land. Even the labourers, who work for the great pro- 
prietors, own their own cottages and an acre or so of land round: 
in fact, the Teutonic passion for owning land is so strong that, 
unless a man can acquire some, he manages to emigrate. 
1848 the communes have stepped into the position of lords of the 
manors, and own most of the woods and the game. The great 
proprietors pay them for the right of sporting over their own lands 
In fact, whatever may be the case with the higher classes, the 
people here seem to have it much their own way since 1848. We 
spent a Sunday afternoon in the palace gardens at Schénbrunn, 
into which half the populace of Vienna, smoking vile-smelling 
cigars, seemed to have poured in omnibuses and cabs, which 
stood before the palace, and on foot. We (the people) occupied 
the whole of the gardens, and a splendid military band played for 
our behoof. You reach the gardens by passing under the palace, 
so that King People was everywhere, and the Kaiser Konig, if he 
wants retirement, must stay in his private rooms. <A report spread 
that the Emperor and Empress were coming out, whereupon King 
People, and we amongst them, swept into the lower part of the 
palace, and right up to a private staircase, at the foot of which an 
open carriage was standing. A few burly and well-behaved 
guardsmen remonstrated good-humouredly, but with no effect. 
There we remained in block, men, women, and children, the pipes 
j and cigars were not extinguished, and the smell was anything but 


ays of 


Vv 
Long absence from home has somewhat depr c 


Since 





imperial. Presently the Emperor and Empress came down, and 
| the carriage passed at a foot’s pace through the saluting and pleased 
| crowd. ‘The Empress is the most charming-looking royal personage 

I have ever seen, and seemed to think it quite right that the people 
| should occupy her house and grounds. Faney omnibuses driving 
into the Court-yard of Buckingham Palace, and John Bull proceed- 
ing to oceupy the private gardens. John himself would decidedly 
think that the end of the world was come. 
seems to work well from all I heard. ‘The Court party has ceased 
almost to struggle for power. It revenges itself, however, in social 
life. Society (so called) is more exclusive in Vienna than any- 
where else, and consists of some 400 or 500 persons all toid. Even 


The constitution, too, 


the most distinguished soldiers and statesmen have not the entree. 
senedek’s family is not in society, nor Schmerling’s, though | 
hear his daughter is one of the prettiest and most ladylike girls in 
Austria. All which is very silly, doubtless, but the chief sufferers 
are the 400 inhabitants who drive in the Prater, and go to the 
Leichtenstein and Schwartzenburg parties, and after all, if aristocra- 
cies in the foolish sense are inevitable, an aristocracy of birth is 





preferable to one of money, or, me juice, of intellect, seeing that 
the latter gives itself at least as absurd airs, and is likely to be 
|much more mischievous. On the other hand, my Hungarian sym- 
pathies have been somewhat shaken since visiting the country. | 
suppose the national dress has something to say to it. An English- 
man cannot swallow braided coats, and tight coloured pants, and 
boots all at once, and the carriage and airs of the men are offensive. 


I say this more on the judgment of several of my country- 
women on this point than on my own, but from my own observa- 
tien I can say that Pesth, to a mere passer-by, has all the appear- 
ances of the most immoral capital in the world. In the best 
shops, in the best streets, there are photographs and engravings 
| exhibited which, with us, would speedily call Lord Campbell's 
| Act into operation. And the Haymarket is in many re- 
spects moral in comparison with many parts of Pesth. It 
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ees EES 
is the only } : . 
drunk before mid-day. In short, you will perceive that my in- 
spection inclines me to suspect that there may be more than one 
has been wont to believe in the assertion, that the constitution we 
hear so much of is aristocratic and one which will give back old 
feudal privileges to a conquering race and enable them to oppress 
Slaves, Croats, &c., as they did before 1848. There is, everybody ad- 
mits, a large discontented class in Ilungary, composed chiefly of the 
oor nobility (who have long ago spent their compensation money ), 

1h, 


] : 
and professional 
i that the great mass of the people have been far better 
I don't pretend to 
vive you anything except the most apy arently truthful evidence I 
can pick up by the way-side, and the 
nd certainly the latter have not been favouralle to Hungary 


men, especially advocates, but it is strenuously 
maintaine 
off in all ways and more contented since 1849. 


observations of my own 


eyes, a 
in any way, though they look certainly very like a fighting rice, 
these Magyars. ‘The riuilroad from Pesth to Basiash, where one 
embarks on the Danube, passes through enormous flats, heavy for 


miles end miles with maize and other crops, 
peopled. It is a constant wonder where the people 


i 


and very thinly 
can come from to 
reap and garner it all. ‘The great fault of the country is the 

t. which is an abominable nuisance. Certainly the facilities for 


A 


an stand 


' 

ais 
travelling are getting to be all that can be wished in our time. 
Kittle more than forty-cight hours will bring a man, who « 
vighteen hours 


night journeys, to Vienna ; after resting a night, 


re DLA 


more will bring him to Basiash, where he will at onee pla: 
the old world of turbans ail veiled women, mainarcts aml inosq ues, 
Men and beast and bird, houses aud habits, all strange and new 
to him: and if the Danube fares 


are few things I would more earnestly recommend to my holidsy- 


yere not atrociously hich, there 


making countrymen than a trip down that noblest of uropean 
rivers. 
the world, he can hardly select a more inicresting country. 


Considering the present state of political mattors, too, in 
‘or- 
tainly the Eastern question gains Won lerfully in interest when one 
has acen ever so little of the lands and people about which the 
wisest heads of all the wisest statesmen of our day are speculating 
and scheming—not very wisely, I fear, at present. 

Vaccus Viator. 


x . 4 - 
itusic and the Drama. 
S ae 

The public has heard with regret that Miss Pyne’s non-appear- 
ance during the week has been caused by a severe attack of illness, 
and that, although rapidly recovering, it will be some days before 
she will be enabled to resume her position at Covent Garden. The 
Crown Diamonds, the Lily of Killarucy, and the Rose of Castill 
Dinoral 


have, in consequence, withdrawn, to be represented bs 


and Wai itana, with Mademeiselle Parepa as heroiue : 


Sarah Dobson has, to the best of her abilities, supplied Miss Pyne’s , 


place in La Sonnanbula andl Levine. ‘The revival 
years of the English version of La Sounamlula might, 1 think, 
Miss Dobson's 


znd 


have been postponed until Miss Pyne’s recovery. 
though 
capable of delicate nuances of expression in the upper notes, is 


voice, possessing considerable sweetness, even 
scarcely sufficiently flexible in the lower notes, which are also not 
quite free from a slight harshness of quality for the more brilliant 
portions of the music allotted to dint, Her acting, too, is very 
unequal, and although it would be unfair to judy 
Miss Dobson by the standard of any of those 
the part of Amina one of the most celebrated in the whole 
range of opera, her powers are scarecly equal to the task of 
it with the histrionie ability Which it loyitimat ly 


manifested in Do 


one so vo iy as 


who have made 


“interpreting ” 
Iler vocal defects were, of course, 
not mingle “—* Ah, non giunge,” which lacked all that masterly 


demands. 


combination of tender pathos with vocal brillianey which is absolutely 
necessary to the due effect of Bellini’s splendid fxale. "The foriner 
quality, it is true, was to be traced in her singing; but the other 
essential—that perfect disregard of vocal difficulties with which other 
Aminas have made it like a vocal display of fireworks, was fatally 
wbsent. Amine is certainly not yet within Miss Dobson's reach. 
She is, however, very young, and it is difficult to predict what im- 
provements even one season may not effect in her already con- 
siderable attainments. 
the difficulties of Amina, she has made a decidedly favourable 
impression. 
filled. 
and in every respect, and though quite a novice on the stage, 


As Lwline,—a character not presenting 


The other parts were, with one exception, all well 
Mr. George Perren, the new Elvino, gives signs of promise 


achieved a decided success. He possesses fully as beautiful a 


Jace in Europe where I have seen men going about | 


seems to have supplied, and can act most creditably in addition. 
The exception to which we allude is that of J4lessio, in which Mr. 
John Rouse’s perpetual insertion of his own attempts at fa- 
cetiousness, of the broadest and withal of the stupidest character, 
Ile clearly piques himself on a talent for 
“low comedy ;” but, if he must indulge it, he should not entirely 


vas simply intolerable. 


lose sight of the substantive in the undue prominence he gives to 


| the adjective. 


‘times its projected limits. 


| ode se. 


while Miss | 


after three | 


The vitality of this year’s season at Her Majesty's Thoatre is 
certainly marvellous. : 
the fact thet the ever-extending series of “ cheap nights’ had 
to than four 
announced to take place next weck. 


Nosooner las the public thoroughly realized 


actually come a closs, more representations are 
Four, it will be recollected, 
was the unit of the inscrutable progression by which the original 
series of cheap nights was gradually extended to at least three 
As the present supplementary series is 
hot even * positively,” but merely * necessarily” limited, it will 
What is the object 
In 


August the house was seldom well filled, and now, when the propor- 


perhaps prove of almost equal duration. 
of these * unfashionable” performances is difficult to see. 


tion of epera-gocrs among Exhibition visitors is daily deereasing, and 
will do so until the final rush at the end of October, there are 
certainly small prospects of any great success. No nov ‘Ity is to be 
given; the three ly 
among the most popular in the repertoire of Hor Majesty's, and the 
Mr. Santley in Jé Trovatore, 
three, 


operas dlready announced are far from being 
substitution of Signor Badiali for 
perhaps the greatest popular favourite of the will certainly 


not Increase its attraction. 
Malle. Parepa, searcely suecessfel as Dinovah, has been most de- 
Muitasa, 


noisy opera, has proved as attractive as ever with the new print 


cidedly so as Wallace’s melodious, though somewhat 
donna, Who sang, acted, and * looked” the part most admirably, 
‘The whole of the first seene in particular, including the romanz, 
* It was a Knight,” the beautiful “Song of the Ilarp,” and the 
duet Dou Jose, of * Fairy Wand,” displayed het splendid 
voice with great advantage. Mr. Weiss, a most valuable addition to 


with 


th of the company, gave great effect to the part of Dua 





Mr. Harrison's Dou Casar de Bazan, for almost twenty 
years one of his best parts, was as spirited as ever; and, popular 
favourite as he is, he does not often receive warmer applause than 
that called forth by his * Yes, let me like a soklier fall.” Alto- 
gether the weck at the Engli-h Opera has been as attractive as in 


a 
a 


Miss 1’ ne’s absence could be expected, 

Nothing of moment has happened in the theatrical world during 
the week, and until the great managerial game of Puss in the 
Corner. to be playel before long, nothing seems likely to happen. 
Mr. Benedict may be, figuratively, said to be the Miyl s who alone 
has saved the Collen Bawa from being drowned in oblivion, while 
thc ouly 
new drama is a headache from the incessant waste of gunpowder-- 


“sensation ” generally produced by Mr. Boucicault's 
unless a stale device from Astley’s can be so called. ** Everybody” 
has seen ** Peep o’ Day,” and its run has not been quite long enough 
for every boly to forget al! its incidents ; s0 a novelty from Mr. 
Faleon: r, on his oce upation of Drury Lane, may almost be looked 
for. 
counting his fingers at the Ilaymarket, and is no nearer making 


Lord Dundreary, however, “sedet wternwmque sedebit,” 
the sum right than when he began. He has certainly, according 
to the phrase of the ylay, become an “institution,” aud as such 
his ‘stability ” ought to carry comfort to the heart of every ‘Tory. 

At the Adelphi, Flowers of the Forest seems to fail in draw- 
ing the crowds attracted by the Colleex Bawn or the Dead Heart, 
but still, extremely well acted, as it isin almost every part, it keeps 
up the reputation of that favourite theatre. At the Olympic the 
ew comedictta from the French, Real and 
A 


quictly and happily with her husband, 


other night, I saw the n 
Jdcal, but without being particularly struck with its merits. 
lady who, though living 
has been led by a course of London Journal to a fancied longing for 
romantic adventure, has her taste unexpectedly gratified by a mys- 
terious declaration of love, which, however, is but part of a scheme 
devised by her husband for ewing her of her Londn Journal 
ideas. A lady friend, her suitor, and her guardian-—also her suitor— 
are concerned in the plot, and after the usual series of misunder- 
standings, contretemps, * situations,’ and “ scenes,” everything is 
explained ; and Mrs. Iargrave, whose gradual disenchantment 


subsequently through fright was very well represented by 
Mrs. St. Henry, returns with her husband to their quiet 


home, and abandons the Loudon Journal for ever. Mr. 


quality of voice as Mr. Haigh, whose place in the company he Cooke makes a very effective part of the old guardian, and Mr. 
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Neville goes through his simulated love-making with some very 


‘amusing ‘asides ; but there is, on the whole, very little to dis- 
tinguish Real and Ideal from the innumerable host of plays of a 
‘similar kind, in which all the permutations and combinations of love- 
making, real and assumed, of which half-a-dozen or more persons, 
“+ taken two and two together,” are capable, are run through. To 
Oblige Benson followed, and Boots at the Swan concluded the per- 
formances. Mr. Robson, as Trotter Southdown and Jacob Earwig 
in one evening would, I think, have overcome the principles of 
Heractitus himself. AMATEUR, 








PARIS. 

Imperial mistress of a thousand shows, 

City scarce second in the world’s renown, 
Thy baubles are a sceptre and a crown 

‘To play with, as thy favour comes and goes. 
Between thy palaces the river flows, 

Smiling, yet mindful of the Bastille’s frown, 
Its fall—and his who hurled empires down, 

As he went crashing to his fiery close: 
He watches silent on his column there, 

Lights gleam beneath, crowds flow, and coursers prance ; 
The sight is dazzled by the sound and glare 

Of chariots that through green Elysiums glance 
All that there is of pleasure is most fair— 

The type and cynosure of courtly France. 


J. N. 





LONDON. 


Dim miles of smoke behind. I look before 
Through looming curtains of November rain, 
Till eyes and ears are weary with the strain : 

Amid the glare and gloom I hear the roar 

Of Life’s sea beating on a barren shore. 

Terrible arbiter of joy and pain! 
A thousand hopes are wrecks of thy disdain— 

A thousand hearts have learned to love no more. 
Over thy gleaming bridges—on the street 

That ebbs and flows beneath the silent dome, 
Life’s pulse is throbbing at a fever heat : 

City of cities, battle-field and home 
Of England’s greatest, greatly wear their spoils, 
Thou front and emblem of the old world’s toils. 


J. N. 





BOOKS. 
— ~<~>—-- 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES V.* 
Iv we are disposed to question somewhat unceremoniously the 
claims of this book, author, translator, and publisher have them- 
selves to blame. It might have been supposed that in a work of 
such pretensions as The Autobiography of the Emperor Charles 
V., long lost and unexpectedly recovered, ordinary care would 
have been taken to inform the reader of the condition, age, and 
handwriting of the MS. from which it had been derived. It 
does not profess to be the original traced by the hand of the 
Emperor himself, or his secretary. It is not even supposed to 
be in the language which Charles himself would have empleyed, 
whatever that might have been. All that its discoverer, the 
Baron de Lettenhove, condescends to tell us, is that in the Imperial 








Library at Paris he stumbled upon the MS., under the Spanish | 


division, to which it had been consigned by some careless or 
ignorant librarian, instead of the Portuguese (the language in 
which it is written), and that a note informs the reader that it 
was translated from the French original, still remaining at Madrid 
in the year 1620, At what time, then, was this copy made ? 
it a clean copy or a corrected draft? Because the best Portu- 
guese scholar translating at once from a French original—as 
in this case the author professes to have done—would hardly 
have accomplished his task without some indications of the con- 
ditions under which he was working. 
out this word or that, he would have changed a phrase here or 
there, and we should then have had some approximate test as to 
the accuracy of his assertions. To whom do we owe the title of 
the book? ‘To the MS., the transcriber, Baron de Lettenhove, 
Mr. Simpson, the translator, or his publishers ? An autobiography 
it is notin any fair sense of the word. Nor in the letter prefixed 
to it, and professing to be addressed to Philip IL. by the Emperor 
himself, is it called by that name. 
that which I composed in French when we were travelling on 
the Rhine, and which I finished at Augsburg.” 
adds) such as I cou!d wish it; but God knows I did not do it out 
of vanity.” And then he concludes by saying, “I was on the 
point of throwing the whole into the fire; but, as I hope, if God 
gives me life, to arrange this history in such guise that He shall 


* The Autobiography of the Emperor Charles V., recently discovered in the Portugue 
Languaye by Lavon Kercyn de Littenhove, Translated by L. F. Simpson, M.RS.L. 


Se 


Is | 


He would have blotted | 


“The history,” he says, “ is | 


“Tt is not (he | 


not find Himself ill served therein, I send it to you, that it may 


_ hot run the risk of being lost.” To whom, moreover, do we owe 
the second title, with its ostentatious air of antiquity and its por- 
tentous blunder, assigning the death of King Philip, the father of 
Charles, ‘“‘ whom God have in His glory,” to the year 1516, instead 
,of 1506? This misstatement never issued from the pen of 
Charles himself; and we should have supposed the Baron ie 
Lettenhove too well acquainted with history to fall into such an 
| inaccuracy. Whether these things be the result of carelessness 
or design, they do not speak much for the authenticity of a work 
| of such high pretensions, or for that scrupulous attention to 
minute points of evidence which, both from editor and trans] 
every reader has a right to expect. 
Nor is the internal evidence of the book much more e onclusive 
| in its favour. Baron de Lettenhove, in a somewhat tumid and 
| lumbering preface, little improved by the graces of his translator, 
not only claims for his discovery an importance which is naty- 
ral in all discoverers of long missing documents, but he seems to 
think that henceforth all histories of Charles V. are doomed to 

silence, and the biographers of the Emperors, with Robertson at 

their head, must be consigned to oblivion. A new light has 
| dawned, before which all others, be they stars, gas-lights or candle- 
| lights, must go out, as before the meridian splendour of these new. 
| found memoirs. “ After having announced,” he says, “ the‘ Com- 
| mentaries of Charles V..—though, by the bye, as we have stated 
| already, this is not his announcement, unless Mr. Simpson has 
| taken unwarrantable liberties—“ there is nothing to be added to 
lthe title. It is just that the voice of the Prince, whom the faith- 
ful Quijada called “the greatest man that ever lived or will live,” 
should be heard after three centuries of silence, free and unshackled 
by murmurs and contradictors.”. What this means we do not 
very clearly see. “At a later period history will resume her 
rights, but henceforth, before appreciating the political career of 

Charles V., it will be necessary to study his own judgment of it, 

at a moment when, the better to interrogate his conscience, he 

was preparing voluntarily to relinquish the most vast power that 
ever was known.” So far as we can make it out, we demur as 
much to the ethies as we do to the grammar of this magniloquent 
sentence. We do not see that history is necessarily bound to 
take up the judgment of Charles V. on his own political doings 
and misdoings, or that she would by such a course “resume 
}her rights,” which Baron de Lettenhove and his translator, Mr. 
| Simpson, seem to imagine have been hitherto unjustifiably with- 
held. 
no great apprehension on that head, so far as this assumed auto- 
biography is concerned. We defy the most willing or deferen- 
| tial inquirer to find out what that judgment was, or to point 
out a single new fact in this book, written at the moment when 
the great Emperor was preparing “ to interrogate his conscience,” 
which can arrest, reverse, or even modify, the judgment which 

| history has passed already on the political career of Charles V. 

| In this dreary, desolate, * drowthy,” uninviting narrative of 150 

| pages, unilluminated by a single ray of enthusiasm, unrelieved 

iby a passing thought of the matchless revolutions of men and 
| times to which its author had been instrumental, with not one 
single trait of individual character, not one poor aneciote, not 
one reminiscence of love, friendship, hatred, pleasure, or pain— 


ator, 





But even if the historian were so bound, he need be under 


| 
| 
| 
| 


except it be an exact enumeration of fits of the gout—what 
is there in all these pages, we should be glad to kuow, that can 
add any fresh halo to the memory of Charles, which ignor- 
ance and detraction have hitherto unjustly eclipsed? History 
will resume her rights forsooth! Well, if it should, it will be to 
pronounce Charles V. one of the dullest and dreariest of man- 
kind; not a monarch of brass or bronze, but a monarch of lead, 
a king of more than Bootian capacity for imposing on the 
imagination of posterity. 

We admit that we hope, for his credit’s sake, that this auto- 
biography is not authentic; that it is nothing more than a few 
| hasty notes or memorials, intended by the Emperor, had God 
No man 


given him life, to serve for a larger and juster volume. 
| of that age had better opportunities than he for writing an auto- 
biography which would have been profoundly interesting. Even 
the careless overflowings of his own experience, however hasty 
or tumultuous, would have made a volume incomparably more 
enchanting than any which that or almost any other age could 
No prince, past or present, was ever thrust 


| have placed before us. 

by the force of circumstances or the advantages of position into 
| more chequered scenes, or brought into contact with men of greater 
| mark and force of character than Charles V.; aud that not in a 
| time when the passions of men had little means of displaying 
| themselves in their full vigour, but when every influence was at 
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—_———— 
work for good or evil, and all the civilized world, like the minds | 
convulsed from one end of it to the other. The last 


ofmen, Was | 


of that Imperial line, the inheritor of those great traditions which | 
ted him with his namesake of the ninth century, and 


conn . ; ; : 
through him with Imperial Rome, gathering up in himself the | 
> . - . . 
lines of kings and queens who had been famous for centuries in 
Christendom, connected by blood and alliance with every 


monarch of his time, the champion of the Church against the | 


heretic on one hand and the Lurk on the other, imagination | 
| to omit his prefaces and the theological part of his notes, or to 


eannot realize a gran ler position than that in which Charles 
found himself, or one which necessarily brought him into more 
immediate contact with all the moving incidents of that most 
Historians may have confounded the man with his 


moving age. 
they 


environments, and taken his measure from his accidents ; 
ve too readily thought that he had achieved a greatness 


may he , 
1s, in truth, rather thrust upon him than achieved; still, 


which wi : . 
if not a great actor, he was an actor, often the prime and sole 
actor, in great things; and his correspondence, published and 
unpublished, shows he was an actor in more things than even 
written history gives him credit for. No king had ever seen | 
so much as he. 
many, France, and Italy, more than once in Rome, in Africa 
agaiast the Moors, closeted with Wolsey at Bruges, conferring 
with Francis I. in his prison at Madrid, debating with Luther at 
Worms, the sole depository of ail Queen Katharine’s secrets at the 


uni ippy period of herdivore », the prime adviser of her daughter Mary | 
inhermarriage with Philip, as may still be seenin his correspondence | 
preserved at Simaneas, what revelations could he not have made 
of eveats and persons nad he been so minded? or what autobio- 
graphy so rich, w hen retired from the world he dictated to 
his seeretary, Van Male, at Yuste, the rich |] 


lessons of his long 
Surely a man of less busy life and 


and varied experience ? 
less stirring ambition than Charles V., in his sombre solitude, as 
he looked back upon the breathing world which he had left, 
amidst “his gardens of lemon and orange trees, and sparkling foun- 
tains and basins,” could not have failed to have left some impres- 
sions in his memoirs of those noble seenes—‘ sad, high, and 
working full of state und woe,” in which he had once played 80 
If, however, in the work now before us, which 
1 


u 


important a part. 
profes-es to contain his autobiography, t 
meet with any such revelations, he will find himself miserably | 
mistaken. If these are the incidents he would naturally 
look out for in the life V., he will look 
vain for them here. Katharine and her divorce, and all its mo- 
mentous consequences cannot draw from the imperial narrator a 
Luther and Wolsey may as 


e reader expects to 


of Charles in 


single passing expression of regret. 
weil have never been, for any notice they receive in his pages 
The fall of Rhodes, which struck all Christendom with consterna- 
tion, and the battle of Mohaez, which sealed the fate of Hungary 
and his own sister Mary, are not even mentioned. Not a single 
trait of the character or personal appearance of any one of his 
contemporaries, great or small, seems to have fastened on his 
He is, indeed, the central figure of 
his own narative, and the most important, but that is by wiping 


imagination or his memory. 


out of his canvass all others, and throwing them into such an im- 
measurable distance, that no distinct impression of them is made 
upon the spectator. In fact, from beginning to end, the book is 
full of the Emperor's marches and countermarches, of what he 
might have done and didn’t do: how he got into a wood and got 
out again, marched up a hill and marchedjdown ; and the mar- 
vellous minuteness with which thes: points_are insisted on, bears 
a ludicrous disproport m to their want of importance. We know 
of no parallel to it in reality or romance, except it be in Foote's 


with practice. His fidelity in translation is rare and creditable. 
His book will give a fair idea of the greatest poem of Christian 
times, though it wants that unknown something which only 
poets of the first order can give or reproduce, and which men 
inferior in mechanical power to Mr. Thomas have sometimes 
caught better. Only we must a littl demur to the title, which 
describes the translation as in the metre of the original, whereas 
Mr. Thomas's lines commonly end with an iambus, and Dante's 
with atrochee. We wish too, that the author could be induced 
bind them up separately for the congregations of Salem and Little 
Bethel. It is a singular fate that has joined the soul of Mr. 


|'Thomas, scholar and poet, to Mr. Thomas, dissenting minister 


and Bible Protestant. It is even more singular that a gentleman 


| who has worked conscientiously through two-thirds of the Divina 


Twice in England, frequently in Spain, Ger- | 


| Commedia should still believe Dante to be an undeveloped 


Spurgeon. Most wonderful of all is it that Mr. Thomas cannot 
edit a poem without perpetually defying the Pope and breaking 
out into doctrinal disquisitions, With the tone of these we are 
often happy to agree, especially with the note at p. 81,in which 
Mr. Thomas eXpress-s his belief that all respectable Pagans will 
be saved, and attacks the Augustinian view of baptism as unduly 
stringent. But what are we to say to along parallel of Dante and 


| Wie if which begins by observing, “ both flourished in the four- 


farce of “ The Mayor of Garratt :” “Oh! such marehings and | 


From Brentford to Ealing; from Ealing to 
Acton ; from Acton to t xbridge! The dust flying, sun scorching, 
men sweating !” 


countermarchings ! 


Such a chronicle of flocei, nihili, parvi, is this 
Autobiography of Charles V., ouly not one half so amusing 


DANTE’S PURGATORY, BY MR. THOMAS.* 
We are glad to welcome a translation of the second part of the 
Divina Commedia by Mr. Thomas, who has ,already translated 
the Inferno. Every book that popularizes Dante has a claim on 
the gratitude of sch jars, and independently of the fact that 
Dante vouched for by Mr. Thomas will be read in many circles 
where Dante the Catholic would not ctherwise have been ad- 


Mr. 


mitted, the present version is one of considerable merit. 


| Heaven, for it 


Thomas had from the first an easy and vigorous style, and his | 


comtman 1 of language and metre seems to us to have increased 








mtorio, or the 


the Original 


Vision of 
With 


- ¢ Visions Part Ul. Par 
ory, trauslated into Enelish. in the or triple rhyme of 
8 and Illustrations, By tue Rev. John Wesley Thomas. 


he The Tril gu. or Dantes Thre 
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a uetre 
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teenth century, about fifty years apart, and their lives were 
vearly of the same length?” “ There is a river in Macedon, and 
there is also, moreover, a river in Monmouth,’ and “ there is 
figures in all things,” as Fluellen pointed out; but parallels of this 
sort belong surely to an exposition of the Apocalypse, rather 
than to that more severe style of argument which is demanded 
from secular writers. ‘There still remains for the ordinary reader 
the great difficulty of understanding how Dante, if he were logi- 
cally a Protestant, came to hold the essentially Romish doctrine 
of Purgatory, and to make it a distinctive part of his poem. 

Tnis difficulty will, however, disappear if we judge Dante by his 
own words and believe him to have belonged, heart and mind, to 
the great community of those who, throughout the Middle Ages» 
confessed “‘one God and Man, yea, one Mother and Virgin.” 
Systematic as was the intellect which had been trained in the 
schoo's of Paris and Bologna, it started, in virtue of its Christian 
faith, from the conception of great coutrasts inherent in the very 

To the Platonist, sou! and matter were 
to the Catholic, two correlative natures, 
each of which mutually completed the other. Th 
Daute’s phrase—* God and Man, Mother and Virgin,”—found 
their parallel in a thousand clashing theories—of Church and 
of marriage a sacrament and celibacy the more honourable 
lo us, looking 


order of the universe. 
Lwo deadly cnemies; 
»antitheses of 


State 
state, of free wili and an uncompromising faith. 
back upon old history, it may seem as if the universe was con- 
ceived to be based upon law, and the law revealed in contra- 
dictions. Practically, we know that the rival theories were 
discussed in the council-chamber, and fought out on the battle- 
field quite as much as pondered in the cloister. But no true 
thinker of the day would have allowed that the difficulty lay in 
ladder 


heaven and earth, and none dreamed of atime 


the subject-matter. Each had his own scheme, the Jacob's 
of thought joining 
when men, in utter weariness of speculation, should desist from 
all effort to understand the Art, 
poetry, faith, were the various forms of the one undying thought. 


great problems of life. 
The world, the macrocosm, was understood to be the image 
of God as naturally as man perfected was to approach the image 
of the Son. In Dante's Heaven and Hell, divine love and 
divine anger, the two sides of God's justice, are typified. But 
there must be justice to the imperfect as well as to the pure, to 
the sinner capable of salvation as well as to the hopelessly lost. 
Accordingly, in the Purgatory we get the twilight and dawu of 
an intermediate state: not Hell, for there is light; and not 
is not the light of the sun. It may almost 
seem strange that Purgatory, so vast in its range, does not ex- 
clude Hell. All the crimes of the Inferno, the doubt of the 
heretic, the pride of the tyrant, the nameless sins of the tlesh— 
are here burned away in the fires that prepare for glory. Why 
should any suffer for ever, when redemption—though it be 
The difference of doom 


through circles of agony—is possible ? 
He is not working out 


lies in the sinner’s purpose and will. 
how any new chance of Heaven; by his acts and thoughts on 
earth he stands or falls. The lovers who died unrepentant in the 
supreme and criminal fruition of love, perish for that sin of the 
moment to all time by the side of Ezzelino and Capaneus. But 
because the mass of men, even when they meant well, have 
worked evil, or have fallen sbort of their purpose, because Heaven 
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cannot admit error and weakness, because, as De Maistre once ex- 
pressed it, it seemed monstrous that the soul of R obespierrs should 
ascend into the bosom of God by the side ef the soul of St. Louis, 
an interval is interposed between earth and heaven, and a place set 
apart in which the we ry may gain strength, and the dim eye be 
purged gradually and learn to look upon glory. There is an eld 
tenet that there is no special hell, but that the damned are 
blasted by the light of Heaven and tortured by the presence of 
God. Even so the mountain of Dante's Purgatory is crowned 
with a mild radiance from the shining homes of the blest. 


To true lovers of the Divina Commedia the second pa t is nobler 


than the Inferno, and more human than the Paradiso. The 
great wail that goes up from the fiery circles is too terrible; we 
feel that the lost below are indeed abandoned of God. Unsus- 
tained by Dante's faith, we are apt to grope in the mazes of an 
inextricable casuistry, and to plead aguinst Divine justice for 
the criminal. Ulysses, Frederic the Second, Francesca di Ii. 
mini, what have these done to be damned? o¢ is it not human 
thought and passion that are punished in them? We seem to 
have hell within our bosoms, and to walk in a world where th 

On the other hand, the Paradiso is uureal. 
but when our 


lost are at our side. 
Our kuowledge of sorrow is deep and wide as life, 
moments of happiness are distinguished from those of mee 
animal enjoyment or cheerful intercourse, they meliinto a drean 
there, or a feeling which we cannot 
to live more than once seems impossibie. ‘The 
ticipation 


here aud analyse, 
and which 
great mass of men content themselves with the a 
of safity and the hope of rest hereafter; they shrink from calling 
the life to come extinction, Lut they desire 
A few look forward, like the philosopher, to thinking without the 
limitations of actual thought, and a few to loving where love 
will be perfect aud unrestrained. 
of idexs that we cannot uiter, and purposes that we cannot 
achieve here; and vaguely hope for a world in which the soul 


to be extinguish ad. 


Perhaps we are all couscions 


within us may dilate and act. But the common-places of religious 
philosophy tell us nothing about such a future; aud the stave 
uccessories of music—a gilded cloud—and cherub faces between 
rosy wings, only make the desolation of the pictures put 
before us drearicr. Dante solved the dfliculty after 
royal fashion. He teok the angels of Giotto, the philosophy of 
Auselm, and his own love for Beatrice, as what ie found noblest 
oa earth, and expected to mect again. But we are not 
for we feel the want of something that we have not sounded, 

that is unexpressed aud inexpressible. All the more are we at | 
home in the Purgato:io, where the long s rrow, relieved by hope, is 
like life in its more perfect forms on carth. The foul shapes of evil,— 
centaur and devil,—have disappeared, and the souls are woiking | 


his owl 


satisfied, 


out their doom, unguarded, in quiet conscionsness of their strengt!), | 
Everywhere mercy meets us; here Conrad, the excommunicated, | 
there Statius and Trajan, pagans in faith, have been saved, and 
are being baptized in fire. Throughout, the Litauies of the 
Chureh rise above the sobs of pain, and witness that the purga- 
torial flame does not consume the soul. Last of all Beatrice 
appears. She has been the thought of good in Dante's life— 
the one embodiment of spiritual beauty and purity in which he 
has believed; and he owes it to her that he has ascended to the 
threshold of heaven. His own life is a part of the invisible 
order, fer which nothing is (oo small or too vast. 
real in his human existence shall abide to eternity. 
We subjoin a short specimen of Mr. Thomas’s s'y 
beautiful beginning of the cighth canto :— 
“The hour was come that wakes desire anew 

And melts the heart in voyagers, when they y 

That day to their sweet friends have said + Adieu ;’ 

And thrills the new-made pilgrim on his way } 

With love, if he from far the vesper bell 

Should hear, that seems to mourn the dying d: ay. 

When in my car the sounds ro longer dwe 1, 

One of the spirits, then first marked by me, | 

Rose beckoning as he somewhat wished to tell. 

And then his clasped hands uplifted he, 

Fixing his eyes upon the East as though 

To God he said, ‘I care for none but thee !’ 

* Te lucis ante’ so devoutly flew 

These accents from his mouth with tone so sweet, 

They made my ravished soul with transport glow.” 


} 


| 


Whatever was 


le from the 


Except the last line, which isa pardonable paraplirase of Dante's 
simple statement, “that they (the sweet notes 
my sense” (uscir di meute”) this version is almost as accurate 
as prose could be. The specimen is, perhaps, a favourable one, 
but Mr. Thomas’s average is high and well sustained. It need 
hardly be said that his correctness is purchased at the cost of 
occasional quaintnesses and inversions of style; but it is well 


made me lose 


'worth the sacrifice. We 


| the Benedictincs. 


}the sake of 


| English 


poral powers 


‘the plan was due in some degree to Milner, who 


ee 


» have spoken st: pay oi} of the prefaces 


and notes. We cannot retract or “modify our statements ; but, as 
wey thing is comparative, we are bound t> say that the present 
volume exhibits a slight advance in knowledge of Nae $ real 
position to the former. Mr. 
the view that his favourite poet believed in “ justification by 
faith,” or, at least, he no longer parades it. Perhaps as he 
etnies the religion of his forefathers more attentively, he may find 
that the doctrine cf Purgatory, Le it true or false, is at least 


Thomas seems to have revoance] 


to) 


awful a subject for s small j jokes. 


DR. MILN E i. 
Tuts massive volume is an as <n 
Latin and printed in black 
just made in the Vatican, it would have excited no surprise, ay. 


Written in m aaa 
letter, and announced as ad SCOVEr} 


students would have amused themselves with the naive iho. 
cility displayed by the gocd monk its author, and the eccles 
ical pride, 
visible in its subject. 
educated in the nineteenth century, and possessed of some litle 


iist- 
bitierness, and childishness so uaintentionally made 
Appeuring to-day as the work of « man 
learning, a doctor of divinity, and holding an important post in 
the Catholic Church, all otier feelings are swallowed up in ove of 
sorrowful amaze. Protestants bad begun to fancy, in that r.- 
aciion of tolerance which has been the specialty of the last ten 
years, that popular opinion libeiled the Catholic Church, that its 
rulers, if in error, were at least the agents of a graud and subile 
system of thought, that the puerile idvas alleged to exist in the 
sanctuary had passed away with the age in which they were in 
harmony with the ordinary tene of maukind. German peasantry 
might worship the Hoty Coat of Treves, and Freuch b shops 
night circulate unctuous narratives of preposterous miracies, | 
tho-e worshippers were as ignorant as these prelates were hypo- 
critical. Honest Cathotics believed none of thes: things,—tol- 
rated them ouly on the theory that anyuhing. however iirationa’, 
Which inspired devotional feeling must be acceptable to God 
Yet here we have a huge volume written by a man who, judging 
from the evidence of his own pages, is entirely honest, yet wiich 
retains the precise monkish tone—the exact combination cof 
credulity aud sacerdotalism—which marks most of the works of 
Hildebrand would not have carried higher the 
claim of priests to rule in temporal affairs; a friar of the eleventh 
century would have rejected the pucrile inventions Dr. Husenbeth 
reverences es divine, 

His hero, Dr. Milner, wes an English Cathelic, born in 
London in 1752, the son of a lunatic tailor named Miller, 
a name which the future bishop changed apparently for 
distinction. Exueated first at Edgbaston and 
Sedgeley Park, and then at Douay, he became a priest in 1773, 
and acted at first as a London “missioner.” A certain cnergy 
and vehemence of temper seem to have recommended him to 
his superiors, aud the Catholic question coming up in earnest he 
threw himself into it with all his vigour. From this time to the 
end of his life his functicn on earth was that of an ulira- 
montane pamphletecr. ‘Lhe papal system was just then threat- 
ened with what Milner thought a new and imminent danger. ‘The 
Catholies, always a stiffuccked race, and always sus- 
pected at Rome on account of the loyalty which from the day 
a Catholic defeated the Armada they have uniformly displayed, 
were weary of their disabiiities. They wanted to come to terms 
with the Government—to ailow the issue, in fact, of a concordat, 
such as the Pope has a hundred times sigued with other tem- 
Half a dozen propositions were made with this end, 
the English Government to 
There is every 


the basis of all being the power of 
select or reject the English Catholic 
reason to believe this plan had at the time the concurrence? of ti 
vest majority of English Catholics, who lived in a state of chronic 
warfare,—as they do still—with their ultramontane pastors, 
and who wanted the Pope to abolish the vicariate and re- 
establish the less oppres-ive parochial system. Te failure of 
furiously at- 


Bishops. 


tacked the authors and abettors of every scheme which limited 
ecclesiastical power,—poured out pamphlets by the score, roused 
up some of the slumbering Vica:s Apostolic, and made himself 
the personal enemy of lulf the Catholics in the kingdom. So 
intense was the freling he excited that even priests could not 
keep their temper with him, and laymen descended to at:ocions 
insult, one sending him, under a sealed cover, and at heavy charge, 
a copy of Wilkes’s “ Essay on Woman,"—an ontrage, we must 
add, which nothing in his life appears to have justified. In 1505 
he wi was s appointed Bishop o fi ‘ustabala (which, says rovost Hus n- 


* The Life of Bishop Mdncr. p y P rovost Huse ubeth. J “mes Duffy. 
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beth, in a very much needed note, is “a see mentioned by St. |-* He was always remarkable, however, for his peculiar taste 


is of Antioch,”) and Vicar Apostotic of the Midland Dis- 
trict. In his new position he coutinued his career as @ penman, 
incessantly attacking all opponents, more particularly laymen, 
in monthly publications fostered by himself, but some- 
He became at last so offensive that his 


[gnatiu 


generally 
times iu a newspaper. 
writings were stopped by a summary decree from Rome, which 
he obeyed at once, but which all his ultramontane ideas did not 
prevent him from stigmatizing as “unjust.” This practically closed 
his public life, for though assiduous asa bishop. hisimpoi tance, such 
as it was, depended entirely on his pen. The pamphlets, to judge 
from the extracts given, were of the true ecclesiastical type, feeble 
in argument, overloaded in style, and virulent in abuse, but 
they were consistent and energetic. Dr. Milner had but one 
idea, and that was emancipation without any guarantee which 
could impair the episcopal power, or the authority of Rome, and 
his unswerving purpose gave him a foree which more moderate 
Catholics regarded with a kind of resentfal admiration. It is 
this quality which is, we believe, the foundat‘on of Dr. Husen- 
beth’s adoration, and with it we have little quarrel. 
is to be an ultramontane he may just as well be coherent and 
logical, and the wish of the English Catholies, though it would 
have probably benefited the Chureh, and certainly benefited 
England, would, we have little doubt, have weakened the papal 
systemMe 

So far we can understand our biographer. 
reckless partizan with all the zeal of another, a cireumsiance too 


IIe praises one 


common for comment or surprise. But not content with approval, 
Dr. Husenbeth must needs make out the Bishop a saint, and 
dwells on his ideas and life with an unction which displays itself 
in an incessant spatter of praise. Ile scarcely mentions his hero 
except as the “ great ” Milner, the “ immortal” Milner, and says 
a dozen times over that the honour and solace of his life have 
been the notice, or approval, cr encouragement of the deceased 
Bishop. ‘Tous, Dr. Milner appears to have been one of those 
ecclesiastics common in all countries and under all faiths, one 
who, with an unflinching faith which give him external power, 
was still weak to the last degree, credulous as a peasant or an old 
woman, full of clerical vanity, inclined to the narrowest views of 
life, and not by any means specially reverent. His biographer 
has recorded some dozen instances of the first quality with an 
admiration which proves that he at Jeast has attained the inno- 
cence of a child. The Bishgp, it scems, believed that a young 
woman named Winifred White, afflicted with curvature of the 
spine, had been cured instantaneously by bathing in St. 
Winifred’s Well. He inqnired into the matter, took down 
depositions, and finally published a pamphlet, announcing 
his own full faith in the miraculous character of the cure, 
and quoted the case as proof of the sanctity of the Catholic 
Church. Such a belief seems to Protestants almost 


dible, but it is not so strange as Dr. Husenbeth’s comment. | : . ‘ . 
|otherwise account for the nonsense often retained in popular 


* Let it not, however, be supposed that Bishop Milner was over- 
credulous, hasty, or enthusiastic on the subject of miracles. On 
When 
the present writer, several years after, consulted him upon a cure 
which had taken place at Ste Walstan’s Well, at Babar, in 
Norfolk, he acknowledged that it evident marks of 
being miraculous, but declined to investigate it juridically, say- 


the contrary, he was extremely cautious and prudent. 


bore 


ing, ‘I wish to confine myself to a very few cases of miracles.’ 

Imagine a bishop oppress -d with an embarras des miracles ! 
Or if that task the mind too painfully, imagine the conscience of 
the man who, believing that a miracle has been performed, neg- 
lects to make known that striking evidence of the Divine grace ! 
If Dr. Milner believed these rubbishy tales his credulity was 
ouly surpassed by his contempt for duty. If he did not, his repu- 
tation for acuteness is saved, but at what expense to his character ! 
Lven this incident, however, yields in absurdity to the following :— 
“The good Bishop directed Dr. Husenbeth toopen a certain drawer, 
and told him that there he would find a number of holy relics 
which he had brought back with him, and gave him leave to take 
Whatever he liked, excepting only the filings from St. Peter's 
chains, of which he said he had been able to procure 89 little, 
that he could not spare any. He opened a small paper, and 
allowed the writer to see and venerate the precious filings, and 


then left him to help himself to portions of any of the other | 


relics.” 

The Bishop had visited Rome to bring away sacred filings, | 
and we are required, under penalty of a charge of intoler- 
ance, to abstain from characterizing him as an unusually silly 
Personage—ene capable by the testimony of his admirer of 
the annexed exhibition of ecclesiastical arrogance and folly. , 


If a man | 


incre- | 


about names. He prevailed on Mr. Sirongitharm, whose name 
was Solomon, to drop that name, ‘ For,’ said he, ‘I cannot bear 
that any of my clergy should bear the name of a man 
whose salvation is so doubtful as that of King Solomon.’ In 
compliance with this wish, Mr. Strongitharm always signed 
with his Confirmation-name Laurence.” The cool way in 
which the Bishop pronounces on the poor Jewish King’s 
future destiny may be pardoned, for bigots of all kinds 
clain: a similar right; but what shall we say to the man who 
made his subordinate change a name for such a reason? There 
is probably not a name used in Europe which has not been 
borne by persons whose future destiny was doubtful; and 
the logical conclusion of such an order is a new set of names 
taken for safety’s sake from plants and flowers. We have no 
difficulty, after this, in believing that Dr. Milner had no sense of 
the ridiculous, that he could not understand a pun, that he 
never but once told a good story, or that of the two epigrams 
he is believed to have made this one is the best :— 
“ EPIGRAM, 
“ No longer prate on huge Briareus, 

Or monstrous triple-bodied Geryoun : 

For L have seen a real trifarions 

Protesting —Catholic—Presbyterian.” 

This ineapacity of comedy did not arise from that grave sedat- 
ness sometimes seen in men upon whom the spiritual world 
presses close'y; but from a real mental want, which prevented 
the Doctor from seeing that in singing bass to Catalani, which he 
volunteered to do, he was making an exhibition of hi.nself, 

Nor, though he actually condemned Dr. Lingard’s * History of 
England” as too latitudinarian, and refused to siga a doclara- 
tion abjuring persecution, was his mind a very reverential 
At least the quality of reverence seems a little incon- 
sistent with his constant mode of prayer. “It is diffi 
cult to describe, and will hardly be believed; but the writer 
has often observed it, and has more than once stood behind 
his chair close to him though unpereeived, on purpose to be 
sure of it. Ile used to repeat a few words of the beginning 
of a psalm, or prayer, many times over, and yet apparently 
manage to continue with the succeeding words at the same time. 


one, 


For instance, in saying the “ Pater noster,” he would repeat those 
two words many times in rapid suceossion, and then you sud- 
denly heard him saying, ‘Et ne nos inducas in tentationem : 
and repeat those words over and over again,”—thus, in 
fact, reducing the offices to which, like all priests, he attached 
a mysterious sanctity, to an incoherent and meaningless 
gabble. Perhaps it was this habit which induced him to con- 
demn the use of English in singing, saying it did not matter 
whether hymns were understood or not, provided they were sung 
in a spirit of devotion—an idea on which too many Christians 
act, though they would hesitate to avow it. At least, we cannot 
He a'so resisted stoutly all efforts to circulate the 


hymn-books. 
Such a habit of repeating the prayers 


Douay Bible in English. 
was not improved by another of reading Latin with a mixed 
[talian and English pronunciation, into which he fell after his re 
turn from Rome. Either scheme is intelligible, and the Italian is 
the more acewate ; but the mixture of the two can have arisen 
only from bad scholarship—which is evident in the few sentences 
quoted—or from a carelessness which even the altar could not 
restrain. 

It is quite possible that Dr. Milner may have been a much 
better man than this biography indicates. He must have had 
some strong qualities to excite so much attachment and to arouse 
so bitter a dislike; but in that case the fault rests with his 
biographer. Judged by Pr. Husenbeth’s testimony, the Bishop 
of Castabala was an ordinary priest—very arrogant, very ill- 


leducated, very acrid, very credulous, and entirely deficient in 


tact. Why so many years after his death he should be 
brought before the world as a hero we are wholly unable to 
divine; as little able as we are to imagine how a man of the 
mental calibre of Dr. Husenbeth. a man who reverences iron 
filings, can be a controversial authority even in the Roman 


Catholie Church. 





JOHN AND L* 
Tuens is a real knowledge of German character and tife, and a 
real love for both in this tale, which give it a freshness and value 
of its own. The early part, in which the author,—no doubt a 
lady—most relies on experience and observation, and least on the 








* John and I. In Three Volumes. Hurst and Blackett. 
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resources of her own fancy, is exceedingly good. The Wiirtem-| and mutual pride. We must say we entirely forgive “Joha* 
berg family with which the story opens are very cleverly | for that rash blow. Henderson is intolerable, not for his good 
sketched, and with humour as well as true insight and observa- | ness, but his goodiness. No man could write down such musin : 
tion. But just in proportion as the narrative retreats from this | as this, even though he were very fond of his sister-in-law aa 
cleverly drawn local foreground, the authoress,—for it is barely | felt any misfortune impending over her twice as keenly, 
possible that the author is a man,—draws upon her fancy and| « Oh! Marie, my sister, I toss my head on an sqnalesd pillow, ¢ 

sentiment only for its development ; and consequently the tale | thinking of that dark abyss yawning before thee! Though my aed 
‘| could be so happy in my own future, it is not happy enough to shed 


s 


} one ray of hope over thine. Dark, dark! all is dark before thee and 
around !—surely hell itself were not darker! Can I help thee, oh ! = 
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growing fainter and vaguer as it goes on, produces tie effect of 
being further and further removed from the eye of the reader and 
gradually vanishing into a blue mist of sentiment in which | sister with the serene face, and the high soul that can stoop to no second 
nothing is very clearly discerned. Yet the story professes | heaven, no tarnished faith, no imperfect love! The day dawns on my 
throughout to be in the autobiographic form, and to have occurred | wretcheduess, and I see no way ! ‘ 
under the eye of the narrator, so that there is a sense of degenera- 
tion as it loses the clear detail of the early part for the cloudy it is very faulty in relying, as German romances very frequently 
sentiment of the latter. Still the writer is not without some | do, on the most sky-blue sentiment for its whole interest. 
touch of real imaginative power. The sketch of Hermine, as she | There is no interest which is not, as it were, spun out of 
is first introduced, and in glimpses throughout, is something | the emotional interior of the various characters. The main jp. 
much more than a mere sketch from observation. The mixture | terest of the situation depends upon the fickleness of « John,” 
of hardness and sweetness in her nature, her power of radiating | who, after falling in love with the two sisters von Blam in suc- 





Besides the false medium through which the tale is presented 








loveliness as a glow-worm radiates light, by a volition of her 
own, and of withdrawing it at pleasure, her impulse to love and 
be loved if she can only dictate her own terms, are subtly con- 
ceived, and from time to time vividly executed. But even over 
this figure—the only powerful piece of imagination in the story, the 
obscuring cloud of mere vague sentiment too often falls. ‘There 


| cession, goes off into paroxysms of passion about the Baroness yon 
Weiler, a yeung widow—the Marie above referred to—who though 
g 


she has a grown-up daughter—is meant to be the heroine of the 


| book; and after he has succeeded in persuading her to marry him, 
| half yields his heart to his own step-daughter, who falls passion. 
| ately in love with him, though she conceals her passion. All these 


is no isolated passage in which this, the author’s finest concep- | emotional situations are, as it were, self-created. There is yo 
tion, is embodied with sufticient distinctness for us to extract it | sufficient occasion for any one of the more passionate emotions 
described. There is no intelligible reason why the beautify] 
Baroness should be at first a prey to a noble melancholy. She 


chooses to be so, and thatis all. There is no assignable reason 


with justice to the writer, nor is there any short passage that 
does fair justice to her descriptive powers,—and we must content 
ourselves, therefore, with assuring our readers that they will not | 
be disappointed in the earlier and livelier part of the tale. why, at great sacrifice to herself, she should reject “John” at first 
The story professes to be written by a stumpy and ungainly put both him and herself into the most profound despair, and 
elder brother, of studious tastes, who is nobody in the eyes of | then withdraw her refusal just as she was getting her way. 
| This again is only spontaneous emotion. Again, there is still less 
brother,” which is, perhaps, worse—and concerns principally the | reason why, when “ John” is actually married to the mother, the 
| daughter should conceive so vehement though virtuously repressed 
| 
| 


women—or rather, who is “loved and trusted by them asa 


behaviour and fortunes of the younger brother John, who is just 
and concealed a passion for him. ‘The mere unnaturalness of the 


the reverse of all this; being gay, versatile, and addicted to 

falling in love, but most of all addicted to being fallen in love with, | situation would prevent this, except in a mind really licentious. 
since every lady in the tale by turns worships him with a pas- | And when“ John,” discovering the temptation which the beautiful 
sionate adoration, not even excluding the young woman who | daughter's affection awakens in him, departs and confesses his dan- 
finally falls to the share of the elder brother after the younger | ger to his wife (who is represented as still profoundly attached 
has distinctly proved that her affection for him is unrequited. | to him), it is the worst extravagance of fiercely spurred spon- 
Now neither of these two central figures—through whose different | taneous agony for her to refuse Jur more than four years to see 
and complementary characters, as through the two sides of a | him again, despite her own yearning to him, and his'to her. 
stereoscope, the incidents of the story are meant to be seen at The whole narrative is full of these wilfully dilated emotions, 
once, so as to give the solid effect of binocular vision—are at with nothing of the naturalism and homeliness of earth about 
all accurately conceived. And the more important of the two, them, and which are so much the more striking, as the deserip- 
the “I” of the book, who relates the whole, is not conceived at | tions of German life and society are very natural, homely, and 
all. In fact, Mr. Henderson Brown, the gentleman in question, | life-like. The book sometimes reminds us of Mr. Dickens. 
though he is reputed learned, and is described as having coarse |The way in which it dwells on the sentiment, and rolls 
hands, and being thick-set and plain, and a respectable wrestler, it over and over, as if it were almost something sweet in the 
and as hitting a ruffianly as-ailant “in the bread basket’—a yul- | mouth to taste, is often in his manner. The sentiment itself, 
garism on which we doubt not our authoress prided herself much | however, is thinner and more of the sky-blue German 
and very mistakenly,— Mr. Henderson Brown, we say, is evi- school. It is self-created, needless, and apparently supposes 
dently a sentimental and feminine person, about whose personality | that its mere expression justifies itself. In England we do 
no one can ever feel clear. The two brothers are, in fact, a | usually insist that something shall happen before the heroes and 
false medium through which to see the tale,—the principal nar- }heroines go through such agonies. Bat here the events are 
rator being clearly in a permanent disguise, and the principal | sentiments, and the sentiments events. ‘They sufler half of what 
actor in a quite false attitude towards this narrator. “ Jolin,” they do suffer simply because they choose, and will not choose 
though vaguely drawn, is not wholly indistinct; but the | to be frank and make the best of it. The mother is always in 
brotherly relation, which is made the basis of the book, is entirely | despair because the daughter will not love her. The daughter is 
ill-conceived. Brothers, English brothers at least, could not addr as | always in despair because the mother will not jove her ; and 
each other gushingly and passionately as “ old friend,” without | there is no reason why either should feel as they do, if they do 
both feeling exceedingly unwell on the occasion, and quite | not choose. As far as we can make out, they do love each other 
conscious that they were doing something dramatic in the | very dearly, but prefer not to think so, in order that they may 
novelistic line. In this way the story reminds us of Miss 
Muloch’s novel of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” in which 
the tale is ostensibly told by a male friend of John 
Halifax, but really and evidently by a female admirer who 
disguises herself under this cloak. The same effect is produced | 
throughout this tale by the manner in which the elder brother 
Henderson demeans himself. He is meant to write undar a_ 
keen sense of personal inferiority to his brother in all external | 
gifts, and of moral superiority to him. He is made at times to | 
remonstrate severely with him, and once to receive a heavy blow 
from him. Yet with all the display of manliness on Henderson 
Brown's part, it is almost impossible to get over the effect of old- 
womanishness in his narrative, which altogether spoil: its in- . ; b snr once 
tended effect. There is none of the characteristic shyness or | !#very, and then the secession of the South, and repeating pri 
reserve or crispness even, of the most cordial fraternal relation- | more all the arguments of which English mankind is oe 
ship,—nothing of the common thoughts, and common ambitions, me. | 





feel desolate. 

In a word, the tale is almost as good as one of the sky-blue 
school can be, but it is distinctly of the sky-blue school. Its 
pictures of the cheerful, homely, social life of Wiirtemberg are 
faithful and spirited, but its romance is all a continued series of 
thin notes, educed from a single string, which weary the fancy 
and the feeling of the reader, and make one,—in spite of glim- 
mers of true imagination and unquestionable proof of acute obser 
yation,—very glad to put it down. 





THE SOUTH VINDICATED.* : 
Ou, that men did but know when they are argumentatively dead! 


Here is a massive volume, written to vindicate, first nest 





* The South Vindicated. By the Hon. James Williams, Longmans. 
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Slavery is an inheritance from England; it is not worse than 


any other oft 
and labour; 
Brown was a fiend. staph . 

those whom they convince must be fortified by prejudice 
as : \ 


he many forans of the great relation between capital 
it is permitted or ¢ njoined in the Bible; and John 
‘These are really the staple arguments, and 


1 logic, reply seems almost a waste of time. If any- 


against al 
body wants to see 
yolume with profit 
conceal his views 
his party do, to ¢ mceal the facts, i 
almost cynical fairness, and, except when Jolin Brown is men- 


them all ranged together, he may read this 
for Mr. Williams writes well. He does not 
but states his argument with 


tioned, keeps his language withiu the bounds acceptable to the severe 
English taste. He writes, in short, as a slaveh der naturally would 
were he fairly to sit down to defend himself, and is consequently 
intelligible and e« herent. To most of his assertions no reply is 
needed, for the English mind is made up; but there is one fallacy 
which has made seme progress even in this country. Mr. Wil- 
liams argues, a3 far as we un lerstand him, that slavery has its 
evils, but that some evils are inseparable from any relation 
between capital and labour. 
by hunger as much as the slave by the lash, and is, after working 


The English workman is coerced 


his whole life for another, frequently left in old age in a much 
worse condition than the slave. 
England by men who seem never to perceive that, even if this 
were a correct statement of facts, the moral question would 
yemain untouched. ‘The mere absence of wages is a small part 
of the question of slavery, and is a circumstance appertain- 
ing to serfage, the peon system, feudalism, and many other 


forms of labour justly exempted from the horvor with 
which freemen regard American slavery. That state carries 
with it, besides the absence of wages, and besides the with- 


drawal of all chances which the free worker, however oppressed, 
must always retain, and which ave in themselves high compen- 
sation for the danger of hunger, a/so absolute subjection to 
the will of another, and consequently the destruction of all 
circumstance of 


natural ties. Slave breeding is a 


Marriage is-——if the system is carried out—almost im- 


necessary 
slavery. 
possible, or possible only by accident, and the paternal and filial 
relations cannot be observed. The slave, therefore, is, in eflect, 
forced into adultery, then compelled to neglect children or 
parents; and then deprived of all the ties to which, like every 
other being, he has a right. He can neither perform the duties 


nor enjoy the blessings of humanity, and is reduced below the 


savages, who do perform them. Mr. Williams will, doubt- 
less, reply that planters take the greatest care to avoid 
these evils, and we dare say a great many do. Men are 


very often better than their laws, and except when resisted 


the planter has little motive for perpetrating needless oppres- | 


sion. But the slave, however well situated for the hour, must 
live his life under this liability, and the terror demoralizes quite 
as rapidly as the fact. As a matter of fact he is, as the author 
calls him, a degraded being ; and the system which, to give to one 
class of men an advantage, wilfully and persistently degrades 
another class, stands self-condemned, and condemned not as a 
mistake, but as a crime. What argument is there against prosti- 
tution save this? It is undoubtedly convenient to the State, and 
as far as human experience can teach it is a quite inevitable evil ; 
yet, nevertheless, because it degrades one section of mankind to 
preserve another, it stands even among irreligious men formally 
condemned. ‘The cruelty with which the slave may be treated 


has little to do with the matter. That Jaws passed by Christian 


men should leave it possible that eruelty may be practised with | 


impunity is a frightful evil, but it is not the worst. A sailor in 
amerchant vessel may be, and often is, fearfully ill-used ; but the 
future is open to him, and with it all which distinguishes man 
from the brute. 

Mr. Williams, so far as we see, produces no new facts as to 
the slave, and we really are careless to defend John Brown, or 
disprove, even if we could, that England introduced slavery. If 
it be right to die for the defenceless and for the freedom of men 
who can make no return, then John Brown was a hero, and not 
otherwise ; and as to “ England’s legacy,” it would be as much to 
the purpose to assail the Roman Empire. Undoubtedly England 
Was guilty once, and justly exposed to reproach, but she has put 
away hershame, and in the wide territories under herdominion, most 
of them fitted for slave labour, slavery has no place. But the author 
raises two points really deserving of examination, and to them we 





in the least, does not attempt, as so many of 


The argument is repeated in | 
a child, she is, ex facto, free ; 


shall confine our further remarks, He says that the modern 
dislike of stavery has terminated in a dislike of slavery as prac- 
tised in America only, and there is an apparent truth in 
the allegation. People are not equally horrified by Russian, 
or Turkish, or Arab, or savage slavery, though the Govern- 
ment, whenever it has the power, represses all alike. It has put 
down slavery as a legal status in India, and its ships act in the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Archipelago as anti-slave squadrons. 
Still there is a difference of feeling, but then there is also a 
cause, Russian slavery, though in places exceedingly bad, was 
never attended by the aggravating circumstances of slavery in 
America. ‘The law strictly forbade the separation of fumilies, 
and, except on estates so vast as to have an opinion of their own, 
puldie opinion enforced the law. Then punishment could only 
be inflicted by a magistrate, and though the magistracy were 
corrupt, still the necessity of delay between offence and sentence 
was in itself an enormous check. In the horrible Russian story 
told this week in Household Words, a story quite as bal as any 


ever related of the South, the writer, an eyewitness, still admits 


that the tyrant dare not inflict the lash. Mohammedan 
slavery, the only other form still existing in Europe, is, 
comparatively, singularly light. Husband and wife can- 
not be separated; if a female slave bears her master 


any slave who turns Mohammedan 
is instantly beyond control—the master who resisted this law 
would be torn to pieces ;—and any slave once manumitted re- 
It is in the Archi- 
pelago alone that the Southern system exists, and even there a 


gains every civil, social, and political right. 


slave once freed is the equal of the man who an instant before 
lord, 
ever existed, helotry, did not break up the social tie, though the 


was his absolute The very worst form of slavery which 
Spartans did commit one oppression which the Southerners do not 
practise—arming their slaves for a war which was none of theirs. 

Then Mr. Williams and editor, Mr. Hopkins, 


absolutely deny the existence of any such class as the mean 


his English 
Whites, and there can be no question that their facts are worthy a 
The popular view is that the mass of the 
Whites in the South belong to the class called white trash,and this 


careful examination, 


Mr. Hopkins essays to disprove. There were, he says, in 1850, 
6,500,000 free whites in the South, of whom 1,700 0) were males 
above twenty years of age. At the same period there were, 
according to the census, 840,000 persons ‘engaged in agriculture,’ 
which makes a material reduction in the estimate. ‘ Engaged 
in agriculture" may mean anything; but there were registered 
563,138 separate farms, with an average of about 220 acres each. 
Add to these, each of which must employ at least one 
the 300,000 slaveholders, and the 


certainly seriously reduced 


white male, 
number of white paupers is 
Mr. Hopkins makes a further re- 
s'aves, still 
still above 
lis calculae 
tiou, therefore, leaves some 700,000 male whites over twenty 
their 
This is, we imagine, 


duction for the number of persons who, not owning 


hire them, and live by their labour, and who are 


this class; but on this point he quotes no figures. 


without occupation or property, or, with families, 
about three millions of human beings. 
very near the truth, the proportion being very much greater 
the States, 


ample, than in the border land, the tobacco land with its German 


in some States than others, —in cotton for ex- 


settlers, or Texas with its free cotton growers. He has, too, in- 
cluded Missouri, where there are few slaves, and Kentucky, full 
of a splendid race of free farmers. And surely the truth thus 
modified is bad enough, amounting as it does to this—that the 
slave system jeaves one half of the white population either with- 
out profitable industry, or without the desire to profit by that 
industry. Is it possible to condemn any social system more 
heavily? We think it a terrible blot on our civilization that 
four per cent. of our population should be in receipt of alms, but 
what is that to fifty per cent.? Yet this is the result deducible, 
not from abolitionist figures, but from those of an able advocate 
of the South. 


THE 
; 





PRUSSIAN BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON IN 
LONDON.* 

Schultze and Miiller are the famous Berlin cockneys of the Prus- 

sian Kladderadatsch or Punch, whose foolish achievements, or 

rather achievements in folly, amuse the Prussian people, much 


Humoristiche Reisehlder von Albert Wolff, mitt 
(Sehultee and Miiller in London Humorous 
With 45 Illustrations by W. Scholz Berlin 


in London, 
Scholz 


Albert Wolf! 


* Schultce und Miiller 
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as those of Mr. Briggs, or of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son, amuse Englishmen. ‘Their dilemmas and follies are not 
always very funny, any more than those of their English ana- 
logues, and are sometimes not alittle broad and coarse, much more 
so than would be tolerated in our English Punch; but though a 
Prussian humorist would often find it difficult to laugh over 
their miseries or mistakes, and think the fun not a lite forced, 
there is a certain interest to Englishmen, beyond the intrinsic 
humour, in their flounderings in London, as showing what are 
the characteristics of London life which the Germans think the 
most grotesque and the most susceptible of caricature. We will, 
therefore, indicate a few of the e!ements in these gentlemen's 
London travels, which seem to the Berlin caricaturist the most 
promising subjects for his pencil and pen. 

Schultz? is an utter ignoramus and donkey, who is led by 
Miiller, the vulgar and almost equally ignorant companion, who 


patrouizes and befriends Schultze throughout. Schultze with the | 


“T.Z.” (as he calls himself to distinguish his name from the less 
aristocratic patronymic spelt with the*Z" only) is subjected to the 
domineering of an unpleasant but moneyed Berlin mother-in-law 

who rules herdaughter’s house and husband with a rodofiron. The 
hook opens with a Hamletie soliloquy from Schultze on suicide as 


the only door ofescape from this mother in-law, which is interrupted | 


by Miiller, who, boasting of his absolute and unquestioned sway in 


his own home over a slaving wife, announces his intention of | 


starting for London to be at the opening of the Great Exhibition. 
Schultze entreats to be trken with him, promising to reimburse his 
friend whenever the mother-in-law shall go to the better Hereafter. 
They start on this understanding ; Schultze, however, suggesting 
the fear that they do not know English enough. Miiller comforts 
him with the assurance that all that is needful is learned in a 
quarter of an hour, cousisting of the simple propositions, ‘Twelve 
pence make a shilling, twenty shillings one pound sterling. 
There's enough English for you; coin is the universal language ; 
with the aid of that, mankind gets along everywhere.” 

One of the earliest duties of the travellers is to engage a Ger- 
man doctor of philosophy, as a convenient walking handbook of 
London, for a week; and, of course, part of the fun consists in 
the profound historical expositions of London antiquities, and 
the blunders of Schultze and Miller thereupon. 


visit Madame Tu-saul; and there is a touch of real humour in 


the following dialogue, when they come to the wax figure with 


the heaving bosom :— 

Miller : Reads, “* Madame de Saint Amaranth, widow of a Colonel of 
the Body Guard of Louis XVI.; was so beautiful that the terrible 
Robespierre fell in love with her. She refused him, and = was con- 
demned and executed as a suspect by the Revolutionary Tribunal.” 

Schultze: Horrible! Is this really historic ? 

Miiller : (with weight) Otherwise I would never tell you so. 

Schultze: 1s this mechanical, up-and-down-heaving bosom 
historic ? 

Miiller : Assuredly. 

One of the first great and characteristic experiences of London 
life is attained by the travellers on London bridge. The Doctor 
has requested them to shut their eyes and trust themselves to his 
guidance. 


also 


Doctor : Gentlemen, open your eyes, we stand on London bridge! 

Schultze and Miiller (astonished): Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Doctor : Grand, is it not ? 

Miiller : The Wuandreds of thousands ef omnibuses ! 

Schultze: Tho. cabs! the waves! the crowd ! 

Miiller : In comparison, the six-arch Berlin bridge is mere dirt! 

Schultze : Beneath, there, on the Thames, all those steamers of vapour ! 
(A well-dressed gentlemen runs right against Schultze, whom he fells to 
the ground.) ; 

Schultze: Got damm! The devil fetch to you! 

The Gentleman: 1 beg your pardon, sir! (He helps Schultze up, and 
relieves him cleverly of his watch and chain.) 

Miiller: Well, let us get out of the crowd! Schultze, how late is it ? 

Schultze (feeling for his watch): Hullo! my watch is gone. 

The Doctor (quietly): So I supposed! The gentleman who ran you 
down was a clever pickpocket. 


Schultze (in a rage): Why did you not warn me ? 


The Doctor: 1 thought you would like to have your pocket once | 
picked. Such an experience is an essential part of a visit of pleasure | 
to London. 

Miiller : So it is. 
long winter evenings. 


This scene on London bridge gives the clue to the comic con- 
ception of London as the Germans see it. It is the sublime 
bigness and se!fishness,—the enormous physical appetites of all 
kinds which congregate there which give the specially comic 
character to London. It eats and drinks fatter and richer 


things,—all its physical indulgences are coarser and stronger 
than those of any other European capital :—'t races, and | 
bets, and banks, and trades, and swears, all with the same self- 

| 





They, of course, | 


Now at least, you have something to tell for the | 
|a chemical and physiological nature, as she thiuks likely to be 


. . . . - Hy he 
| of service to them in the ordinary course of everyday life. She 
| professes to have derived the scientific portion of her book from the 


| absorbed indifference to any one who happens to be the Sacrifice 
|and on the same overpowering scale. Unless you have wor. 
Shipped the Bank and the Tower, and the Mansion House, and the 
Haymarket, the wine-vaults at the India Docks, and the Epsom 
, Downs, and “ Pimms’” oyster-shop in Cheapside, and « Barclay 
| Perkins’s ntire,” and suffered much at the hands of all these 
powers, the German thinks London has not been Seen in its 
true character. Henry VIII. is commemorated by Schultze and 
| Miiller in a special poem as the great representative of the vest 
and selfish scale of English appetite. This is the reason why 
Messrs. Schultze and Miiller are so determined to see the “Lord 
Major,” and, if possible, to get a word with him. He represents 
the aldermanic idea of London,—its dinners and its justice, o; 
its gross kind of sensual justice, and accordingly Schultze gn) 
Miiller serenade him with a kind of hymn to London. 





“God save the Lord Major, 
Exchange, and City Thor, 
And Mansion House ; 

Post Office and Guildhall, 
Fire Monument, Tribunal. 
We'd like to see you once, 

Be kind enough to come out !” 


Not succeeding in this adjuration, Schuitze breaks two wip. 
dows of the Mansion House, and they then accuse the poor Doe. 
| tor of the offenee, which has the desired effect of bringing the 
Lord Mayor to the window to thank them for their zeal in arrest 


ing the criminal; and thus the great city idol is properly wor. t 
}shipped. ‘They also go to Barclay and Perkins’s, where they are | 
delineated as gazing with stunned delight at an ocean of porter 
| with tidal ebb and flow and little steamers upon it,—into which | 
| Schultze in his agitation tumbles, and from which he is rescued 
| by the heroic drayman who scourged Haynau. 


| One of the most characteristic bits of the London caricature 
| is the magnified image of the London Newspaper Press and Post- 
| office. Miiller writes to Schultze’: mother-in-law the following 
| tragic tale :— 

“At a quarter to six we went to the great Post-oflice. As to- 
morrow is Sunday, it was to-day an extraordinary crowd, and 


especially the squeeze was trem ndous round the newspaper-box, 
when, as the Englishman says, the newspapers are thrust in in 
bales; and it is, indeed, on a grand scale, since the Times alone 
has 16,000,000 subseribers. I warned Schultze not to go so near 
the crush, but he did not hear me. 
| there come a great shock of newspaper boys running with bales 
A bale of news- 
papers hits Schultze on the head; he loses his balance and tips 
head-forwards into the bureau ; hall-a-dozen officials immediately i 
seize him, stamp him in the stomach, and the unhappy Schultze 
| is despatched as an unpaid newspacket to the provinces. At this 
| moment the box is closed witha snap. [rush against it and ery 
‘Schultze! Schultze!’ But it was too late. Your unhappy son-in- 
law was already packed in the post-cart, and went off with the 
bale of newspapers to the South-Eastern Railway. [ run into 
the bureau of the Postmaster, and demand back your son-in- 
law. ‘Is your fiiend addressed?’ he asks. ‘No, I answered. 
‘Very weli, says the Englishman, * Mr. Schultze will remain 
for six months in the burean, and, if no one applies for him, be 
| will be burned as a dead letter.’” 
This is a little better than the ordinary specimens of the Ger- 
man caricature. ‘There are, also, one or two fair hits at Prussian 
| polities. In Miiller’s diary we find, “I have seen the Judge and 
Jury Club in Nicholson’s Tavern. London trials ave represeuted 
here from a comic point of view, which, however, is done, and 
| with much more ludicrous effect in the Berlin Tribunal.” On the 
whole, the book is not very humorous, though amusing to all 
Englishman; but it probably attains more than the average level 
of Punch. 


As he was standing there 


of newspapers and throw them in at the window. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a ee 
An anonymous lady, who informs us that she is an Irishwoman, 


has published a rather odd little volume (1), the object of wh ch 
is to furnish the poorer classes with such information, chi Aly of | 


works of Carpenter, Johnston, and other adequate authorities, 
and apologizes for having quoted the actual words of the original 
authors whenever she found them to be suited to her purpose. 
This apology seems to us to be less necessary than she is inclined 














(1) Simple Questions and Sanitary Facts, for the Use of the Poor. 1 weedie. 
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It is, at any rate, certain that not a few of her scienti- 


suppose. ‘ 
— e, in passing through her mind, assumed a 


-. statements hav é : 
- » in which they would assuredly fail to be recognized by the 


a from whom they are derived, When we find her saying 
that “ water renders bland the acrid humours of the body,” we 
are willing to regard the assertion asa harmless statement, to 
which its author herself, probably attaches no particular meanu- 
ing; but when she tells us that tatent heat and spec.tic heat are 
convertible terms, we are compelled to protect her chemical authori- 
ties from the responsibility of any such statement. But the real 
object of the Irishwoman’s book appears to be the advocacy of 
total abstinence from spirituous liquors. Her chapter ou alcoholic 
stimulants, scarcely one word of which wi!l be intelligible to the 
classes for whom it is specially designed, settles conclu- 
aleohol exercises, under any conceivable circum- 
human frame. She 





sively that 
stances, an injurious action on the 
is also a determined enemy to the Alpen, habit of 
emoking, which, she tells us, “dulls the senses and s:upilies 
the brain.” The Turkish bath is her great panacea for ali evil; 
is “ proud to say that we owe the boon of its introduc- 


and she 
Dr. Barton, 


tion into Great Britain and Irelaud to an Lishman 
S:. Ann’s Ilill, Blarney.” ‘To a supposed objection that the ‘Turk 
ore idle and lazy in his habits,” she triumphantly replies, “ Yes, 
but ue smokes; and besides, knows nothing of oar glorious 
Christianity "—a statement in whe the relative efficiency of 
tobacco and Islamism in impeding the beneficial eflects of copious 
perspiration is indicated with adimirable nicety.  Searcely 
inferior in unconscious humour is another statement, that * in 
Ireland there is a very imperfect conception of the obligation of 
paying rent.” ‘The Irishwoman seems to anticipate that her book 
“cannot escape the reproach of presumption, nor, perhaps (for 
men’s minds are various), from some lowering accusation.” We 
bez to assure her that we do full justice to the excellent motives 
which have prompted her to its compos'tion, and to add that we 
have no more “lowering” aecusation to bring against her than 
that of writing on subjects which she understands very im- 





perfectly. 
We have also a Handbook of Comparative Grammar 
the Rev. T. Clark, which embodies in a convenicut and we! 


2), by | 
|- 


printed volume the principal results arrived at in Professor | 
Bopp’s great work. 
Among the pamphlets of the week we have La dbridgucnt of | 
the Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to Inquire 
into the Endowments, Funds, and Actual Condition ef all Schools 
endowed for the purpose of Education in Ircland. < Dublin, Hodges, | 
Smith, and Co.) This work, which is by the Very Rev. A. W. 
West, Dean of Ardagh, is likely to be interesting to thoso who 
have not sufficient time to bestow upon the report ‘tself an 
attention which, the Dean assures us, it highly me:its. Mr. C, 
Darby Griffith, M.P., publishes a letter to Thomas Colley Graitan, | 
Rsq. (Hardwicke), on the applicability of colour to sculpture, in 


which he comes to the conclusion that the praciice of colouring 
fatal to their 


statues in direct imitation of nature would be 


2) The Students Handbook of Comparative Grunt Applied t+ the Sanskrit | 
fond, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Euglish Lana s by the Rev | 
thomas Clark, M.A., late Head Master of the Propriewry school, Taunton 
Longman and Co, 


JIESSE AND LUBIN’S HUNGARY WITAN K’S NEW 
WATER, cooling, refreshing, invigoratin 1 am ‘ MOWERS (bala 
et sarprised te lewn,” says Humboldt, “ that eracers Wand machin anil 
Gergymen, lecuurers, authors, and pe veut the pr cutter, £5 5s Hf-in 51> 
ference, for it refreshes the mem wy. Empheticaily the by one waa, £6 27s. GAL ithe 
seent for warm weather. A case of six bottles, 1l0s.; sork ad by a man and bow. £3 
rlugle samples, 2s.—2 New Bond street, W. CN Ts. Gd; t-ineh, as Bis Gel 
tare - . > ae . oi riz Is won tan tela beve 
()SP2O- ELDON. WHAT AS IT 2 its tes horse a ehines 


See PATENT, March 1, Ista, No. 560 iz-ineh, £25 


GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructide MINED Api 
; Sele mute a th srbaedent 
BAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates _ Bole ageuts fy . 
“wigs, or Wires, and without operation, One sot last Cannon street, City, 


« iifet me, aud warranted for mastication or articulation 
Puvest iaaterials ouly, at half the usual cost. Me 

Gaver, the old-establ.shed Dentists, 27 Harley t 
avendish squire, and 34 Ludgate hill, Louden; 134 








PATENT 


dx-ineh, 2it les te tnel 4 
iineh, £19 wi, £22 (; 


AU nuwhines gaar mteed, or may be retaracd 


INTERNATIONAL ENEILEETION, Dace 


TOTICE.—* MAIZENA,” after most 


artistic effect, because it would leave nothing to the imagina- 
tion, to which faculty especially every woik of art is an appeal, 
Mr. Griffith does not state clearly whethor ho approves of the 
suggestive colouring adopted by Mr. Gibson in his recent 
statues, “ Au Officer” advocat +s (8) the employment of floating 
breakwaters instead of stationary forts, and appends some 
valuable and suggestive remarks on the absolute necessity of 
a-suring the Canadian frontier from American aggression. "Dr. 
Haughton publishes a laudatory pamphict (4) on the Turkish 
bath; and Miss Faichfull issues, price one penny, the detailed 
the affuir at Aspromoate, as given by fourteen of 
Gariba'di’s staft officers, together with the letter fron Garibaldi, 


account of 


which have already appearsd in the daily papers. 

A gentleman named Robert Riply has published a small 
volume of poems, (9) in which, as is but too commonly the case, 
The principal 
piece in the co!lection, which gives its name to the volume, is a 


sound very decidedly predominates over sense 


gman with 


kind of dramatic conversation carried 01 by a youn 
a young woman and a spirnt, with both of whom he appears to be 
simultaneously cuamoured, Of the two, we think we prefer tho 
young lady; but we will enable the reader to judg» for himself. 
Ilere is a taste of the spirit’s quality :— 
* All things from out the spirit spring, 
And fervent exultation 
It feels, when o'er it hovering 
Is its own deep creation : 
For Reverence demands its god, 
And Love its blessed idol, 
And Justice pineth for the rod 
Whose power shall decide all.” 
The young lady’s style is somewhat different. 
* How bounded are we in our view of things 
A few fair scenes strike on us with a glow 
Which blossoms into thought ; the rest are naught; 
Stump'd onus as star-figures in a pool, 
Where the reflection passes with the object. 
And even one image grows in different minds 
To different completion, as the warmth 
Of heaven down-sliding on the loose-hung winds 
Now springs in corn, and now in meadow grass ” 





This latter extract is a very fair specimea of Mr. Ripley's 
poetical powers; and, if our readers like it, they cannot do better 
than buy his book, He appears to belong to the laboriously 
picturesque school, of whieh Alexander Smith is, perhaps, the 
most prominent represeniative., For instance, he deseribcs 
“the dainty leaves above 

Lipping a couverse with the dallying airs,” 
and 

“the sunset cloud 

That drunken reels beneath its load of light.” 

Occasionally he obiiges us with a new word, as when he speaks 
of a lover 
um unto its fulth of bliss.” 
The “other poems” contained in Mr, Ripley's volume do not 


* Nursing his die. 


appear to call for any special notice. 
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ibis uurivalled starch is 


USkD IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 

mil pronounced by Her Majesty's Land s to be 
Hn PINEST STARCH SHE BV! 1 

Her Majesty's Lace Dresser d sit to be 


STARCH, 


tal bexhibi- 


B. BROWN and CO. Is 


THE BEST sth WAs ThInt 





Duke s ; a ceareline bavestivation, obtamed the Only Pri 
ke sta rasa ' ‘ , ; 3 ° 
nnd at a Liverpool; and 63 New strect, Binuinglam Meual given te Corn Flour; with also the superiuive | and the above award by some of the most eminent 
t me © Internationa! Exhibition, C1 7 recommendation, “ bxceediughy ae Madd clumtifie usen of the 
Qe Vis ‘ site t 7 
0 ae Visit only requisite trom countiy prtients Tucre is no toom te donbt now, ‘Try tt onmee and vest *ONFIEMS Its & LQoRgyy 
GABRIELIS © Prac } ' . : ; 
. . actical ~ntise on the th.” s s t per mity. It costs we more than its inferior (would . . 
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Full particulars on pack a = , 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, | fist cla-s Grocers, Cheaists, &e., in the realn OLLOWAYS OINTMENT & PILLS. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con > 7 " = Dintenipe of the Skin—-The readiaess with 
hulsseurs . P \ R. MWOUWARD, SURGE O N-} | witch Hoioway sUngacntiemovesall obstructions inthe 
“THE ONLY G SAUCE.” a DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has intwoduced an | citeulation of tie vessels aud lymphatics explaas thei: 
IE ONLY GOOD SAUC Ey EATIRENY MEW DESCRIPLION OF ALTICIFIAL, | atesstble iatlacnee im healing vit sores, bad wounds, 
iS pie; aed solely by Lea and Preanins, TEE, fi ed without SURENGS, wires, or Igataces. | aud indolent uleess, To ensure the desired effect, the 
The Publie are ye speetfally cautioned against worthless | They so veciectly resemble the natural teeth as not tu be | skin sure wieding the diseased part should be fomented, 
“itatons, and should see that LEA and Proentns distinguis ed from the origiuals by che closest observer ; J dlivet, aod iamediately well ruvbed with the Oitment, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


a [Septembe r 27 , 1862. 





OTTOMAN RAILWAY, from 
AIDIN, of his Imperial Majesty the 


[He 


SMYRNA to 





SULTAN. Guarantees | by the Sublime Porte a mini- 
mum Juierest « er eont, per annum, and an equal 
division ith the Ottoman Government) of profits over 
| 


NINTH CALL of £2, making £19 por Share paid. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of Diree- 

tors have passed a Resolutton making a further CALL of 
£2 per Share on each and ever 1 is Company 
moking, with the deposit and former calls, £19 per Share 
paid. 

Pursuant to such resolution, Proprieton 
this Railway are hereby required to PAY the sai 
Call on or befive the 17th Oetober now next 
to Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smitus, No. 1 
street, London, 

Shareholders are required to deposit their Shares at 
the Company's Office, and in return will receive a Call 
Letter, to be ‘presented : utthe Bank when the Call is paid 
after which the Certitient 9s will be endorsed and deliver 
able to the Proprvetors. 

[ iterest ut the rate of ten per eent, 
charged on allealls in arvear, and no interest wi 
able on shares so long as any calls ave in arrenr. 
MACDONALD STEPILENSON, Chairman. 





] of Shares in 
i Ninth 
eusnlug 
Lombard 


per annum will be 


tbe pay 


8.4. COOKI an Deetuenty, 
Company's Offices, 2 - Michael's House 
Cornhill, Loudon, August sth, 1962. 


rE OTTOMAN RAILWAY, 
SMYRNA to AIDIN, of his Imperial Majc 
SULTAN, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next (bein 






the Mh) HALP-YRARLY ORDINARY Gi ERAT 
MEETING of the shareholders in this 1 ay wan ln 
held at the London Tavern, Dishopseate street, Lords 

on MONDAY, the 29th day of September no me xt 





ensuine, at two o'clock ery to receive the report of 





from | 
sty the 
' 


: . | 
the directors, statement of ymunts, and ba’ance-sheet 
to the Suth dune, 1862, and for th transaction of th 
general business of the Company Shareh rs intend 












iny to take part in the proces ding general meet- 
ing niust deposit theirshare certitie 
Offices, at least, twenty-one days befo 
meeting will be held, 
By order of the Board, 
" MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairnaan 
8.1. COOKE, Secretary, 
« — anys = ees, 2. 8t. Michael's House, 
orvhill, London, Auguct 8, 1862. 


pore MGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCELS SERVICE to all parts of the World— 
Regularity, speed, economy, safety, punctuality. 
EUROPE, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, 
DAILY. 
Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Gibraltar, Malta, 





re that on which the 


Russia, Denmark, 
Northern Italy 


Southern Italy, Adriatic, 
THRICK MONTHLY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASLA, 
Persia, Tudia, Ceylon, Straits, 
Manilla, Java, POR TNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, hgypt, Aden, WEEKLY, 

West Coust, Madeiva, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, 
Algou Bay, Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTILLY, 
AMERICA 
United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 


Sicily, 


Burmah, China, Japan 


Bahamas, Brazil, DLuenos Ayres, River Plate, 
MONTIHLLY 
West Indies, N. and S. Pacific, 


California 
Seotiv, De FORTNIGIHTI 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King 
Swan River, Tasimataa, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and 
Screw-steameis, Passages eugaged, t age shipped, 
iusurances eit ected. Por la ry and tavitts 
apply a ent street, S. Chapliu’s, Regent circus, 
W.; 150 1 endenhall street, KC, 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET, LONDON, 
RODER _ iN I. MURCHISON, 

phe 


British 
y 


Columbia, Nova rmuda, 


George's Sound, 








lay of beg 











BpOstaL 


Director—sit 








The Pr 
6th of October next, \ 
Registrar, The Courses 
by Dr. Hofmann; 
Netcwral History, by 
Professor Ratusay : 
Wavington Smyth; 
Applied Mechanies 


wpectus for the Session, ¢ 
il be sent on applic 
t Tustruc ‘tion embrace Chemistry, 
by Professor Tyndall; 
Huxley; Geolewy, by 
aud Mining, by Mr. 
» by Dr. Perey; and 
r Willis 
TRENTHAM REEKS, Registra 


ing on the 
on te the 


Me lie 








by Profess« 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGALNS. 
PIRE-PROOF SAFES AT 
PRICK.—A Provincial Insurance C 
lately am. Igatated with a London office, 
further use for a consideralle number ot 
bire-proof Safes and Dee Lests, lying at the chief and 
branch offices, have returned them to the manufae- 
ture)s to be sold for half their original eost. They were 
all made to order for the Company, at the Vulean Sati 
Works, Birmingham, in 1861, lave only been in use 
eight months, wud are warranted FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF. A printed deserption of the various sizes, 
inside fittings, cost and present price of each Safe and 
Chest, sent post-free with M’Kenna, Morris, and Co.'s 
Iilustrated Piice List. To parties in want of « really 
good Safe, the advantaves here offered must be obvious, 
as they may secure an article with the manufacturer's 
arantee, QUITE EQt TO NEW, AT HALE ITs 
REAL VALUE, and to remove the doubt naturally felt 


HALF- 
ompany having 
and having ne 
Wrought Lron 

















in purchasing a second-hand article unseen, it is re 
quested that parties will in no instance rit the money 
until the Sate is received and approved. They will be 


sent earringe paid to any Station, and if not round in 
every respect perfe stactory, may be returned 
without any cost whuteyer to the paity ordering it. 

For full particulars, address—M'Kexxa, Morris, 
and Co., VeLcan Sire Worxs, CUMBERLAND STREED, 
BIRMINGHAM, 





t and sa 





esat the Company's | 





MipeaxD RAZLL WA Y. 


Cheap Exeursions to Belfest. Portrush for the Giant's 











Causeway, avi the North of Ireland, rid Morecambe, 
Avernge Sea Passace, ten hours E.xeursion ri kets 
availab'e for 14 days are issued from Loudon to Belfast. 
und Portrush for the Giant's Canseway, by the Midland 
Company's new route, daily (Sundays exeepted,) by 
fiains leaving Kk ny's Cross Station at 9.10 or 9. 
available for returning any day (Sundays except 
te ou days after date of issue, he Midland Con 

mm Shi , leaving DBeltst at 7.5 pm. Passengers 
returning from Beltast on Saturdays remain at More- 


cambe until Monday morning. 
ml Portrush and Baek. 








Fanes— m to Belfast 
First Class Saloon and En Enelosed Carriage 
and Saloon, closed carriage. and Steerage 
To Belfast + Hs, tid 13s. Od, 
To Portrush 35s. Bas. Od. Ixs. (xl. 
Children under three years bre between three and 





twelve, Halt-tiare , 
Monthly Exeursion Tiekets are also issued from Lomdon 
to Belfast and Portrush daily (Sundays exeepted), by same 











Trains, with the option of 1 turning by any train on 
day, within One Calendar Month. 
Pare lou to Belfast and Portrush and Baek 
First Class and Seeond Class Third Class aud 
Saloon nd Saloon, Steerac 
To Belfast hos, Cul. 10s. Od. 99s, til. 
lo Portrush 65s, Od hos. Od. 2s, Od. 
‘ between three aud | 


ve, Half-fare. 


] 

I : 
hildren under three years Free; 
l . 
‘ nates see the Company's ‘Time- 
! 


bor Further 
! 


Ts 3. Apply at the iland Booking Offiee, King’s Cro: 
Station, baad artery et o® McTearand Sen, Donegal 
(Quay, Belfast. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manag 


Derby, September, 1s 
YHRISTENING 

IN SILVER. 

MAPPIN, BROTITERS’ 
STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 
have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
of a West-end branch of their City establishment, 67 

and 6S King William street. 
Established in Sheffield A.D. 1s10 
chased and eng 
each, aceording to 


PRESENTS 


sraved, £3 
size and 





| pattern. 


Jams 








Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoon, in cases, £1 1s 
£1 10s., £2, £2 ls., £5 Bs., 4 ds. 

Silver in and Spoon, in handsome cases, £1 4s. 
£6 Gs., £8 8s., LLO Lo 

MAPPIN, BROTHERS’, WEST-END HOUSE 
is ut 
No. 222, ReGen’ STREET. 

MAPPIN, BROTILERS, PINp re NECESSARY, IN CON 

SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MI rAKES, To ANNOUNCE rital 


IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 


oP THE SAME NAME AND TRADE, 
QUEEN'S PLATE AND Cl 


SHEFFIELD. 
NX 
I: 


TOURISTS. 
The most « 


THEY ARE 


rLERY WoOLKKS, 





OR AND 
EXCURSLIONISTS, 


mifortable and servieeable dress is FE. 


| Moses and Son's celebrated 


INDISPENSABLE” SUTT, 


Price from 30s, to 7Us., to be obtained only of the man 
facture 

I. MOSES and SON, 
teady-marde e tailors, habit makers, woollen 





hosiers, beot and shoemakers, and 





drapers, hatter 
eneral outtitters, 
London Peotse 


City Bstablishment 
154, 155, 155, 157, Minories ; 85, 94, 85, 86, 87, os, and ou 
Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch, 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford t 2,3 Hart street 


Pottenham cor 
137, 158 ‘Tottenhana « 


Country bs 





ablishments 
Shetlield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 








Kk. MOS! ml SON'S Establishments are closed every 
Friday at sunset till Saturday at sunset, when business is 
resummed until eleven o'clock 

All Articles ave marked in plain figures the lowest 
prices, from which no abatement can be made. 

N.B. Any article not ap; edof will be exchanged, 
or the money returned. List of Prices with Rules tor 
Self-mensuremet it and Patterns post free 
FE, (LAZENBY_ and SON, | Foreign 

4e Warehouseinen and Family Grocers, beg to direct 
attention to their choive selections of Breakfast and 
Luncheon delicacies, ¢ restible ind articles for Dessert, 
hoticing, nmongst o rs, York and Westphalia Haims 





Pickled and = Sine Ox Tongues, Strasburg and 





Yorkshire Dies, Stoked Sal Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Trufiles d Green Peas, 
French Beans, Mushrooms , rench ¢ 

pe soeng Olives: Crystallized and \pricots, Green 





awberrics, and Augeliea, Jordan Ah 
Me: atel Raisins, | Freneh Plams, and a variet 
French Chocolate and B ns. Their celebrated pict 
and Sauces, prepared under personal superintenden 
Jellies, Tart-fruits, ‘Teas, Cotfees, Sugars, Sy : 
. Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requisit 
supplied of the best descriptions. Families regularly 
waited on for orders, 

6, Edwards street, Portman square, La 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the reevipt 


] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medieal Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Hey 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for de 
tions, especially for Ladies and ¢ 
prepared, in astate of perfect purity i 
only by DINNI poy te and co. 
London : and sold} respectable CL 
he worl! 


8, Sti 





Soaps 


ndon, W. 


tor Harvey's Sauce. 













ghout 


welaists throug 





strongly plated, Every Article stamp h ou ark 
and guaranteed, 
ae j a’ Ls IDDLE. ) BEADI Kine's. Li 
n t Bone mane 
Ss . 
—- ; nd. Best 2nd. Best Be 
a sali “ Wis sti2nd. | 2nd. | 
isd | sa/s.|/ a] s 
Table Spoons p.dozj 33.0 | 40 | 44 7 i wt 5 
a | » korks | 31.0] SS | 44 i | St | Gh | 56 
| Dessert Forks | 40 | 3 pat) >| 0 7 46) 40 
| Dessert Spoons ,, | 240] 30 | 32 | 42) 37 48) 4 
fea Spoons 1 146 812 a) t 32 | 26 
y pane and CO’S NEW_ ILLUS- 
: TRATED CATALOGUE aud priced FURNISH 
| ING LIST imay be had on application, or post free, fas 
List embraces the leading articles from all the vart - 
departments of their establishment, and is arranged © 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods t come 
prises Tabie Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, lrou Bedsteads, Beddin 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brase Goods, Culinary 


iP 


VI. Physiology 


| Machine 


M" 


ue CENTRAL TR AINING SCHOOL 
of ART, 


South Kensington, for Male ang 
, 














Students, aud the Metropolitan Schools of ast 

Queen squar Bloon , for Female Class ae i 
Spitalfields, Crispin street; Finsbury, William - ys 
Wihnington here St 1ts’ Cha: terhouse, G — 
street; Rotherhithe, Gra School, Deptford k vell 
St Martin's, Castle street, Long Acre; Lambeti a; 
Oswald's pl l ppel Kennington lan Hampstead. 
Disper ; Chri urch, St. Georve « te _ 
Kast, Cannon su ot: and St. Bf rys Hyde pla , Vincent 
square, Westininster, Will re-open on Weduesday. the Jot 
October mates 


By Order of the Committee of ¢ 
{XAMINATION 
y PLEICATES of the 
. will take place 
Art Deparu 
below. 


mincil on Educatix . 


S for SCLENCE CER. 
* Committee of Uc ‘uneilon 
at the Ottives of the Science an 
it, South Kensington, on the days shown 





Phe examinations will last each 
5 p.m, with one he yar’s 
lay, except on the 
Aimlysis, 


day from 10 a.m, til] 
Shon in the middle of the 
y Subject 1, aud Chemical 





Candidat 
Nathies must a 


es for certiticates who have registered 
end at ten minutes before 
Offices, South Kensington, on the day 
indica 


Grovr. 





or days whic are 
ted fur the subjects they wish to be examined jn 


eg ve Geome tuesday, Nov, 4 
, Mechanical ane Subject 2 
Machine Drawing. Sujet 3th 
BE .. 00 ve veces see 
Il. Mechanical 


BIES..0.0 00 oe ccscocecs 


nitro come shject 2 ts mday, Nov, 3 


dnesday Noy, § 
Utsday Nov. 6. 
Phy- ) Subject 1.—Friday, Nov, 7. 

) Subject 2.—Saturday, Nov, &. 


) Subject lL— Monday, Noy, 17 


LIT. Experinu : morn. 
Physics ...cceee eeee Subject 2.—Monday, Nov, 17, 
) aller, 
(Pn v.14, mor 
ee J \l als a rida 
IV. Chemistry ...... Subject 1 aft » Nox. and 
{ Saturday tay 


Subject 2.—Friday, Nov. Matter. 
) Subject 1.—Mouday, Nov. 10 
+. ) Subject 2.—Tuesday, Nov, 11, 
and ) Subject 1.— Wednesday, Nov. 12, 
LOVIORY 0400 se ceeee | Subje ct: 2.— Thursday, Nov, 13 
VIL. Botany and Vege- | Subject 1.—Tuesd.y, Nov, 1s 
table Physiolowy PF pubes 2.—Weduesday, Nov. 19, 
VIIL Minin } Subject 1 
Metallurgy..... - ) Subject 2 
o 


V. Geology and Mine- 
en 








rhursday, Nov. & 
—lFriday, soy. 21, 





As many students as possible who take up only In 
tiy will do their Anal m Friday after 
Saturday. Aualysis tables ure 





noon; the rest on 

allowed. 
N.B. Candidates must send in their names before the 

Ldth October, except those coming up in Mechanical and 

Drawing and Bu lding Construction, who must 

send in their names by the Sth October. 

on Ed lucation. 


of Council 


By Order of the Committee 


iE RAL OGY. _KING'S S¢ ‘OL LE GE, 
midorn. Proressor TENNANT, F.G.S., will give 
a COURSE OF LECTURES on MINERALOGY, witha 
view t» facilitate the study of GEOLGGY, and of the 
opplication of Mineral Substances in tue ARTS, The 
| 


, wes begm on WEDNESDAY moruing, Octoper 
Sth, at Nin gr hey will be coutinued oa 
each sueceedin siday and Wednesday at t same 
hour, Fee—y2 2s. 


R.W. JEL, D.D 


PURNISH youn HOUSE 
DEANE'S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 


Prineipa 


| DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 


D E AN 


Established A.D 
E'S TABLE CUTLERY, 
ated for move than 150 years, re 
rivalled for quality and cheapness, ‘Lhe stock is mos 
extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser The tol. owing are 


uiaihs UD 





some of the prices for Ly wy-handled Kuives—each blade 

being of the best steel, bearing our name, and War- 
| ranted :— 

aa is. dais. a Los. djs) sys 

Table Knives, per doz Lt 816 0 19 0.25 0/25/2938 

itto wees FER O12 OLS OS «pd [2328 

oint, per pair | il “ou | “11 


AND 


SPOONS 


well finisl 


EM TRO-PLATED 


FORKS. Mie best manufacture, 














furnery, Brushes, Mats, &., de 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE 











~*s aa 


1 nd ot ed 








September 27, 1862. 
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LIFE | 


J assu RANCE COMPANY, No. 11 Lombard 
street, London, E.C. Established In2l. Sut ribed | 
c spital—T wo Millions. Paid-up—Une Million. 
oe DineEcTors 

Sir Mrxro FarQuiiar Hart., M.P., Chairman. 
ri saRLES Wiitiam Cusris, ksy., Deputy Chairman, 
i 
sq. {4 Haury 
ulse Berens, t l hn ! 

ean n Carter, Esq. I John La } 1! 
nO Devas, Esq John Martin, Esq 
fre 3 Hart Dyke, esq. Rowland M ly . 

ancl r aaa nel 

as c R. Farquha une i 
— ¥ lienry Norman, kesq 

art Nort L 

James Goods m, Esq He ry R me hs 
T mas Honkey, . Abraham - a} 
john G. Husbard, Esy., James Tull 
“MP, Henry Vigue 

- Aupirogs. 

Lewis Lod, Ba. | Henry Sykes Thornton, I:xq 
Cornelius aine, Jun ;% 1 Whiting, Esq. 

Tollemach, Isq Secretary —Samuel Drown, 
MEN the Provisions of an Act 
t,t , fers to new Lusurers 

ra liament, Crs ¢ f Ww 

' ru t per cent. of the Profits, at Quinquenni il Divisions 

ay Low Rate ot Premium without participation of 

yfits. : : 

* ae the Fstablishment of the Company in 1s +1, the 
of Profits allotte dito the Asst “ has exeeeded in 
xe £660,000, which represents equ lent Rever 
Bonu ses of £1,058,000, 

xy the Division ot Protits at Christmas 1559, the 

I assurances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, 

i unted to upwards of 10,000, the Income from the 
Lit Branch £207,000 per annum and the Life Assur- 

e t 

ance Fund, indepe ndent of the Capital, exceeded 
£1,618,000. 
~ ocal, MILITIA AND Votuntrern Corrs.—No extra 


Premium is re« 
IxvaLip Lives assured at 





corres 


l 


Lh. 


Loans granted on Life Policies to the extent of their 


r 


values, if such value be not + than 

AssigNMENTS OF PoLict $.—Wri 
ceived and registered. 

Menicar. Fees paid by U 
for Policy Stamps. 

Notice ishereby given, That FIRE 
pire at Michaelmas must be renewed 
at this Office, or wit 

mer of Pall Mall; or 
throughout the Kingdom, oth: 


with tle 


Company. 


E “stabi lished 1837 


NIA LIFE 


I 


ment, 4 Vict. ca 





RITAN 


9 





juired for Service therein 
wading 


en woll 
Company 


Pr 


V 


A 


COMP. ANY Empowered by Spe 


‘ AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFI 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal 
1 Princes street, Bank, Lon 


Major-General Alexander, Blackheath 


Every description of Life Assurances 





with or without Participation in Protit 
EXTRacts rromM Tani 





(Without Profits.) 


(With 








§ | 23 
ts desde d 
vt 0 2 * 314 20123 
4 ; 2 7 Gl 44012 
‘ » Flol 4 6012 
“no ’ > Rg 1 3 12 ¢ 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 


AUSTRALIAN 


COMPANY 
Ik 


SOUT 
S TH 
Incorporated by 





taide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo 
Approved drafts ne inted aud sent for collection. Every 
a nption of Banking business is conducted with Vi 

ria, New South Wake 1 the other Australian 
Colonies, through the ¢ tpn Avents 


1 


business tu 


extra 


0 


Motie 
ees of, re 


, and no char 


jicies which ex 


thin tifteen day 


h Mr. Sams, No. 1 St. James's street 
Company 8 
wise they becor oid, 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this 


A 


SSURANCE 
ial Act of Parlia- 


ASSOCTATION, 
Patent, 


Letters 
lon 
Dark, 








val Charter. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade 


Profits 





BANKING 


184; 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


London, 54 Old Broad 


treet ‘ 


MERSEY DOCKS ESTATI 





; LOANS OF MONEY 
[TH MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
& BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, tha 
‘ey are Willing to reeeive LOANS of MONEY, on th 
; unity of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 Os. per cent. per 
a a Interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years; OF arrangements may be made for lonver te 
a opuon of the lenders. Interest Warrants for th 
wh le term—payable half-year ut the Ba 1 t 

~ and in Livery or in London—«are iss: 

jonds, All offi to be addressed to GroraG 
50N, Esq., Treasurer, Dock oftice, Liverpool 

ty Order of the Board, ; 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary 

Dock office, Liy erpool - Ree oe + ot 


pve R o aU RCH. 














ARCHITEC- 


--THE BUILDER O1 
— eaY td lost contall bine 
bag New li Gur Waut of i— 
Ls bureh j Dov ‘ The Aucie (Mo uses of 
0 on . ih = Hlustrations ihe New Style” 
eHest ob—Modern Architecture inthe Kast—Re es 
aan deS—Sea-grass—P rise and KR THttorie 
ey Construction —Wail P in Working Men's 
inyngton Priory—D liu Stained Gla 
building News—Churcii-building News —Pro 
hela s—Comnpeiitions, & 
Office, 1 York street, ( t ¢ n oB 


Pre- 


ents 


Chairman, 


msacted, 


i 
A 


be, ARTE BEY CHLAPMAN & WALL'S NEW 





HE BRITISI 


T 






















































REVIEW, No. 72, m 
ON ‘rs. TBI | 1 \T roy 
1.—Muir's Life of Mahom | LIU, IONS 
Mendel hu’s I s oe 
—Arndt and his Sa g, Mr \ ' 
H jibbra  Airer fon IR. ANTHONY TROLLOPES NEW WORK 
6 —Mestiaesal Preachin ORLEY FAr 
7.—Hiusions and Hatlucina _* \ I UR M. 
8.—The Chareh of Engha t Nes with J Dy Axtioxy Trotor 
—Epilogue on Affairs and 2 non ays . J. I. MULbads, ALRAA 
, J ' Ho 5 Tk. : 
x. _~ “es x, Wa iti l s : b Bat i,t \ P Svo.. 
MA a ETT A A oY EL. 
es a ae bit Loo 
ILACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE FOR Author of “ La Be i 
D OCTOBER IS. X SH fimes.” Serre R 3rd 
STEN “Mr. Adolphus 4 | liv 
ren De n Rich? ! vs name......What ¢ it the chat 
} Caxtonimnn Part IN ites hat 1S a yy I, to all ran 
No. 12.<0n Fe | 1 3 | pie tl ly Italian lit il », Whent 
in particula has been teed into 4 las been either as 
No. 14.—The Sanguine I n t ly rather doubtf lw f the hero in times 
| Germany. and 1 P . b + the inves stible villain of modern life, or 
| Chronicles of Carlineiord: Salem ¢ —| 1X yota ad Wel of at, as ¢ iuspived ariist in a 
Iphivenia in Tauris eal Art nove Here we have the Italian of real 
Gaster, the Fi \ om HS Rome, § tharmer in his pony gig, the mer- 
lickler IL. agsin! chant over his counter, the hous bustliug about the 
ltaly and Peas K vi this is what 
| Winatam Brackwood and Palint Lond here Mr. Adolphus 
| hitor the novelist...... 
: : \ th lian especially as a 
r YUE c ORNHIL L M AG \ZIN E. a ia towns painted honestly, with all the local 
Xo ~es ; “agi ; ; Hes vuring Which belongs to it, by a man who kuows his 
i <hes eh te dap ~ watch : pou ubject well, We are dl to have the picture; we should 
ph tarecamp be glad to have other such seeues, if they displayed equal 
Romola. (With Two ror eaten knowledge; and we commend Mr, Trollope’s example to 
| Chapt XN the Dvine Me ee huvelists Whe are iu Want of a subject. 
| , een on ap ay ph mos | Phird Edition, ia Two Vols., demy 8vo., 34s 
‘ er the i | ™ ‘ e ; . 
XVIIL—the Portrait, NORTH AMERICA, 
XNIX.—The Old Man's Hoy Ry ANtuoxy 17 ' 
: XX.—The D the B pee ig spe Annee ag 
How we ke the Blockade } Ties,” Jone livn, 
ees Railways om The uh | This book should be welcomed both for its subject 
The yet Kl ' u } and its author,—for 3 latest survey of the States is in 
rhe Smoking-R > matt Cink, With I i formation on an en essing topic, ond it is imformation 
Dream iu It ly endorsed by a popular name. Me. Trolloy 
A Norws m fusician himself that he would write hi 1 bool 
| Capture of the Delhi Prizes | United States as the ambition of literary life, 
in Exile spective of their recent troubles. ‘ihe circumstance that 
Our Survey of Literatu ads he has seen them seething in the iron of revolution 
LITERATURE. -M. Thiers on the Waterloo Campaign. | though not part of hs original design, adds immensely 
Soros — The Balances = te Carbor \cid as an } to the animation and interes tl ult 
| Anesthetic debie’s Theory of Food, 1 ire of the | - 
Moon and of the Bart! The Comet | 6. . 
The Si 1 House at Allinetor With av Mus tion.) | In post 8vo., p toe 12s,, with nu + Illustrations 
Chapter 1V—Mrs. Roper’s Boarding- House FRANCATE .1’S 
i \ About LD | r ‘ : oa , i 
een Roy AL CONFI : . LONER. 
Surry, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill * Times,” Skeremver l2ru 
: " | “Under the above abbreviated designation we are 
Price One Shilling | | 
. } announcing a work,the mere Ude-page of which is a cata 
| ACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE. | logue of culinary mysteries, and the programme of an 
i | pine, } exhibition of subdle and ambrosial art. ‘The Royal 
. | Kuglish and Foreign Confectioner, as this title-page 
No. XXXVI. for OCTOBER, 1av2 ivers, ‘is a practical ureatise on the art of eonfeetionery 
CONTENTS in all iis branches, comprising ornamental confectionery 
ij The Water-Babios \ Pairv-Tale fora Land-Baby. | #rtificilly developed; diferent methods of preserving 
hy the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “Westward | fruits, fruit pulps, and jaices in bottles, the preparation 
| Hot’ &e. Chapter IL of jams and jellies, fruli and other syrups, summer 
| 11.—Cotton-weaving and Lancashire I ; beverages, and a great variety of nat onal drinks; with 
1it.—Human Vegetation. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, eo ge for making desse cakes. plain and faney 
F.RS.E, author of Fuot-notes from the Pa of bread, candies, bonbons, contits, spirituous essences 
Nature.” aud cordials; also the art of ice-making, and the arrauge 
1\ Vincenzo: or Sunken Rocks. By John Ruftini ment and general economy of fashionable desserts ; 
author of “ Lorenzo Benoni, Doctor Antonio,” &e, | Charles Elin il to the celebrated Careme, 
Chapter 12.—A New Start and late Maitre Iler Majesty the Queen 
Chapter 13.—An Event ry tee suthor of ‘The Modern Cook, * The Cook's Guide, aud 
Chapter 14.—Dauger scitemen Cookery for the Working Classes, with numerous 
V.—" Tron Shins iNustrations in chrome-lithography ;" all of which arcana 
ViI.—The Royal Libarry at Wiudsor Castle, By Po PLS. 1, | Of modern culinary seleuee are revealed ty such peusive 
Vil The Sone of Roland. 7 and inquiring spirits a ill ask for the instructive 
VIII Che Fisher Folk of the Scottish } t Coa lume at Messrs. Chapman ind Halls We shall not 
IX Yo Virgil. utlwet to pass judgment on the Vast Variety of recipes 
X.—The Presidency of the United Stat By Jose Which remain, aud earry ou ibundant promise 
j Lemuel Ch “Te J of Franecatelli's t It is enough to absolve us 
*.* Volume VI in} blished on t toto ' from such endless labyur to mention that the coutents ot 
handsomely ‘ til e chapte occu 15 pa ud that the index, in 
ices aan dealt , . 1 which the references are printed very closely, cowprises 
Sn Oe , - . wd i ’»p s, aud includes all imaginable pro 
Covent Gas an tu tecuiouery art, from “ Albert biscuits” up 
Seldl Il bookseller bon, a rail io soullles .-We salute Mr. Franecatelli 
res} disn ng his book ; only adding that 
his ree beiguet of pine apple, on page is 
CIES OF acl ‘ worth all the mane whieh the purchaser will pay for 
FALLACI FP THE FACULTY ; ' I Pp 
a azn this very opr ine volume 
Just published, a New Edition of this popul rk, with ‘ a pers sli 
Additions, cloth, 5s > = . 
‘Tea . : vr aver ROADS . ) aS 
YALLACIES of the FACULTY. ' AND RAILS, 
Iv Dr. DICKSON AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON 
“Any edueated person wi yy fully read t HUMAN PROGKESsS, PAST, PRESENT, AND TO 
work and compare i \ his own experience will » COMI 
on perceive 3 ¥ much Mr. Dickson's tt hi By AVY. Betwors Apams. 
rtagre rany oth und how readily a man tay - : ” 
inderstand his own ailments, and in 1 es himself iicks i Gah Cae aie adie oi 
te ioe pact Fiesta “4 Se is a tru il book H 1ion ¢ 
acu mely remedi / f Educa entine culture with a strong imagination, Mr, Adams's 
; °F LEY, Droraers, 18, Cather , Strand, and | projects have a high seope and a comprehensive bearing ; 
ll Libraries. but we do not admit thet they are, therefore, visionary 
* - illusive On the contrary, we desire that his views nay 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. a be ventilated freely for the great improvements whic! 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdo they seem to promise in an age lke our own, when 
ay — , science claims inereasing contiden for its development 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country of the arts of life pm 
Per ream Per ream aye este 
Useful Cream Note...28 Ol | 5 Paper... ....c.0028 Oe Three Vols, | vo. 
s rt ke tl) Cw bok ty on 1 . , - _ - 
S aneee ‘tae anh den areies rik LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
Foulscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered 3S quires on CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY 
, | - 
ermon Paper....+..48 Od lx, o1 | per rear By Wintiaw Harrison Ainsworrn, 
Supe Thick Cream hu pes, Gly 1h), on Mr. Ainsworth’s matured experience as a novelist 
- i thousand Comme i pes it usfailing accuraey with which he reproduces pictures 
od p shoe m, or 10,00 . ! ! pust t il tich he imparts to the actors in his 
we 3, or Ad i ! | noiructed stories, aml the moving incidents tha 
Polished Steel Crest H u e 1 his pages, at t larautees for the cuteriainment 
Dies trom 3 ery reac Eramine: 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, lie Ta it If is full of ponety tate rest and is hkely 
Mauulacturing Stations 192 Ble street, corne ea Sere 
Chancery lane. Price List post 1 Ira ipplie 4 Cc i APMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly 
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To be had at all Circulating Libraries 


an 


BY HER MAJESTY'S MOST GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY Miss FREDERICA ROWAN, 


Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ The cireumstances under which this volume has been produced are very peculiar. A favourite volume with his late Royal Highness tig 


Prince Consort was the well-known German work ‘ Stunden der Andaciit, which is generally ascribed to Zschokke. 


Some of these Meditations 


were frequently read by him, as though he had a presentiment of his early death. After that sad event the book naturally became more than 


ever ende: 


aired to the Queen, who solaced herself by making a selection of the greater favourites; these she employed Miss Rowan to translate 


and had them printed in a volume, of which a small number of copies were circulated, with a notice that the ‘ Meditations’ had ‘ been selected 
for translation by one to whom, in deep and overwhelming sorrow, they had proved a source of comfort and edification.’ As the volume is one 50 


eminently ¢ 


alculated to answer this end, it was evident that a much wider circulation was desirable than at first contemplated, and accordingly 


Her Majesty was pleased to give her permission to that effect." —Extract from The Bookseller, 30th August, 1862. 


LONDON: TRUBNER AND CO. 50 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, at all the Booksellers’, in Two vols., 21s. 


FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 
By a Parson Marion. 

From The Times, Sept. 23.-—" The Authoress, who has 
herself been «a Prison Matron, writes throughout with 
ood sense, good taste, and good feeling. The pheno- 
mena of female prison life whieh she describes are most 
curious, and we consider her book to be a3 authentic as 
it is new in the form and details of its information.” 


Also now ready, in One vol., 


TRAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
with the Narrative of a Yacht Voyage round Van- 
couver’s Island. By Captain C. KE. Barrerr Len- 
NARD. 

“Captain Lennard gives a vast amount of information, 
which an intending emigrant would be most glad to 
receive.— Daily News. 

Hvrst and Buackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in Three vols., 
THE MAROON. By Captain 
Mayse Ret, Author of “The Rifle Rangers,” &c. 
“A brilliant and exciting romance.”"—Post. 


Mr. BENTLEY'S New PUBLICATIONS. 
With an Introduction by the Anthor of “ Mary 
JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN, AND 
eF TiAk WAY To TT. 
M.A., Author of “ Londoners over the Border.” 
In small svo., with Hlustiatious, { luinediately. 


pg eoens oF A CHEQUERED LIFE; 
B. or, Vicissitudes in beth Hemispheres. Dy 
CHARLES STRETTON, sy. 

In three vo s., price £1 L1s, d., with a Portrait of the 
Author, from a Photograph. (Ready. 

“ For startling vicissitudes of fortame, perilous en er- 
prise, and hairbreadth escapes from death in some of its 
most cruel forms, wild alternations of love and veusgeance, 
and experiences of every conevivable kind of bhinaan 
couduet, these volumes run away altogether from any 
novel we have recently met with. We cannot thnk of 
any nevel which resembles this more newly in some 
parts than ‘The Confessions of Rousse .u.' "— Daily Vews, 





| 


“ Captain Mayne Reid has written a good many stirring 


yomances, but none better than * The Maroon,’ "—Press. 


JOHN AND I. Three Vols. 
“ A story of powerful interest.”"—Court Journal. 
Hvuast and Brackett, 135 Great Marlborough street. 


NEW CLASSICAL WORKS. 
SOPHOCLES. 
This day, in One vol, 12mo., boards, price 2s., 


rNHE ANTIGONE ON SOPILOCLES ; 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory: adapted to 
the use of Schools and Univers ties. By the Rev. J. 
Mucyer, B.A., late Scholar of Queeu’s College, Oxtord, and 
Chaplain in the Royal Navy. 
Forming a NEW VOLUME of WEALE’s 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 





EURIPIDES. 
This day, in One vol., 12mo., boards, price 1s. 6d., 

Ts i HECUBA AND MEDEA OF 

EURIPIDES. Chiefly from the Text of Dindorf. 
With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, for the 
use of Schools, By W. Brownniea Surra, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., Head Master of the City ot London Freemen’s 
Orphan School, 

Forming a NEW VOLUME of WEALL'S 

CLASSICAL SERIES. 





ESCHYLUS. 
This day, in One vol, 12mo., boards, price Is., | 
Ascaris PROMETHEUS VINCTUS | 
444 Tie Prometheus Bound of Ysehylus, from the 
‘Text of Dindorf’s ‘Ihird Bdition. Edited, with English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. James 
Davies M.A., Translator of “ Babrius,” “ Theocritus, 
* Hesiod,” &e., aud formerly Scholar of Lineolu College, 
Oxford. 
Forming a NEW VOLUME of WEALE'S 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Vinrvr, 26, Ivy Lane, and 204 
City Road, 


Loudon: James 8. 





N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | 
4 Readers of the Spectator, singly, in families, or 

in Jarger socicties, in Town or in Country, are invited to 

apply tor the current Number of Mupre’s Linrary 

CiRcuLar, and to make their selection of Books for 

Autumn and Winter reading from the ample Lists cou- 

tained in its pages. 

“These Lists, be it remembered, represent the main 
sources of the general information now in vogue.”— 
Saturday Review. 

All the best New Works continue fo be added to the 
Livrary in large numbers as they appeer. 

CHARLES Epwarp Mvuopir, New Oxford street, London ; 
City Branech—4 King street, Cheapside; Cross street, 
Manchester; and New street, Binningham. 





N THE MOUNTAIN: Being the 
Welsh Experiences of Abraham Black and Jonas 
White, Esquires, Moratisis, Photographers, Fishenaen 
and Botanists. By GrorGe TUGWELL, M.A. In &vo., 
with Two coloured Ilustrations. { Immediately, 


rue SECOND VOLUME, WITH A 

he PINE PORTRAIT! or WASHINGTON 
IKVINGS LIF#® and LETTERS. By his Nephew, 
Piemike IRVING, 

*,* Ask fur Bentley's Edition, authorized by the 
Family. { Ready, 
NEW WORK OF FICTION. 
ppAtsine THE VEIL. BY JOHN 
POMEROY. 

(Ready, 


In Two vols., post 8vo. 

“The story of ‘The Snake in the Bottle’ is clever, 
and the characters are interesting. The story is well 
worked out. There is an underplot of really dramatic 
interest, invelving one of the best contrived schemes of 
genteel robbery and swindling which has appeared in 
fiction for a long time. —Morning Post 








London: Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


SCIENTIFIC RECORD of the EXIHI- 
w BITION (Practical Mechanic's Journal), Part oth, 
September 15th, price 2s., contains Dock and Harbour 
Works, by G. B. Rennie, Esq., M.LC.b.— Lighthouses 
and Bencons, by W. 8. Maequorn Rankine, C.t., LL. D., 
P.RS.—Locometive Engines, by 4d. Bh. MeConne'l, C.E., 
M.LC.E., and W. J. Maequorn Rankine —Railway Roll- 
ing Stock, by W. Bridges Adams, C.K.—New Contvi- 
vanees Ancillary to Engineering, by W. Bridges, ksq., 
C.E. Miustrated by a large plate Bugraving of Lron 
Floating Dock, constrneted for the Royal Spanish 
Arsenal at Ferrol, by G. Rennie and Sons, with 75 Wood- 
euts, 








London: Lonoman and Co., Lndgate hill. 
Proprietor’s Offices (Offices for Patents), 47 Lincolu’s Ton 
Fiekls, W.C. 





Now ready, price Que Shi'ling, 


HORLEY on the ATIENAUM— 
the Model Reviewer Reviewed. Some Remarks on 
a Criticism in the ctthenwum of August Wrd, of “ A 
Iandy-book of Social Intercourse.” By Win.iam B. 
CHORLEY. 
James Kipaway, 169 Piceadilly. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
A HANDY-BOOK of SOCIAL INTERCOURSE— 
Political Economy for the Million. Fep. Svo., price 5s. 
Messrs. Lono Man and Co. 





Powell.’ | T Ik 


sy the Rey. Merman Dova Las, | 


} Mi. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL, 

| ‘This day, iu Two vols , crown &vo., 1Gs., 

QUEEN'S MARIES: a 
ROMANCE of HOLYROOD, 

London: Parker, $08, and Boury, West Strand. 


| 


Second Mdition, demy Svo., with Portrait, 15s, 
T' 1 REMAINS of the LATE MRs. 
KiCHARD TRENCH, Being Selections from her 
Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by ber Son 
the Deas of Wrst MINSTER. ' 
Loudon: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 
Vols, V. and VL, 8vo., 28s., of the 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, containing 
the Reigns of Edward VI. aud Mary. 
ANTHONY FrRoup, 
Volumes T. to 1V., containing the Reign of Henry 
VILL, £2 Ls, 
London: Parken, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 


By James 


F RASER’S MAGAZINE 
bor OCTOBER, 23. 6d. contains 


Tie Opium Revenue of In- ; What is Truth?—A Page 





dia Cousideset in Con- from the Covenaut, by 
nection with Mr. Laing’s Shirley. 
Last Budget. Autumn. — By Astley H. 
A Fust) Frietidsbip. — A Baldwin, 
Tale. Chapicas XII. and | Adrian.—A Tale. Chapters 
Nill, XE NIV. 
North aud Senth, — The | Art for Artificers.—By @, 
dwo Constitutions, Byaj 4. Cayley 
White Kepabhean. | Conecruimg Sundays Long 


Notes from: Numidiea—The | Ago.—By A. K. HB. 
“ Grande Kabylie.” The Sixth Quarter of the 
Spiritualism, World. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand, 
Wie, 


INTERNATLONAL EXULBITION 
CATALOGUE, 


|= ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER 

(price 2s. 6d.) eonteins the SEVENTIL DIVISION 
of the ART-JOUUNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! 
of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, in which are 
cowprised nea:ly One Londred aud Twenty brgravings 
from Exhibited Specimens iu Terra-Cotta, Partheuware, 
Engraved Glass, Casi-lrou, Ornamental Sofes, Carpeting, 
Lace Chaudeliers, “ Birmi: un Jewellery,” “ Spauish 
Silver,” ‘Yazzas, Sik Damasks. Carved Buitets, Wall 
Decorations, Articles exeenied in silver, Jewels, Cabinets, 
Pianofortes, Papier Maché, Encaustic Tiles, Cocoa-t 
Matting, bronzes, Mediwval Metal Work, De 
celain, Artistic Productinus of Victoria, &e.. de 
Literary contents of this number inelucde Pictures ot 
the Dutch, Russian, Seaudinavian, and Swiss Schools, 
aud Water-colour Drawings of Gie Fuglish Sebool, int 
Juternational Exhibition,” by J. Beayingion Atkinsen 
“Seulpiure in the Luternational Exhibiuon 7" * Pullaun 
Pottery ;” “* British Artists: their style aud Characte— 
John Absolon,” by dames Dattoiue, Minstiated, &e. 
Line Engravings are—* The Prosperous Day 
engraved by Ht. Bourne, trom the pictur 
Dotson, ALR.A.: “Spithead,” engraved by V 
from the picture by J. M. W. Turner, BLA , iu de Satiot 
Galery. 

Lowion: James S. Varnrie, 26 
tional Bazaar, opposite the bxlibition. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Comp'etion of M. Thiers’ great Work in English. 
Now ready, price 6s., Vol. XX. (completing the Work) «ft 


rHIERS’ HISTORY of the CONSU- 
[ LATE and the EMPIRE of FRANCE UNDER 
NAPOLEON. The late Mr. Colburn’s on ly autores 
English translation, printed in large type, 24 OVO 
‘This very important and interesting volume contains 
WATERLOO—SECOND ABDICA! 10N—ST. 
HELENA, 


Terminating with a parallel between Napol 





eon I. aud 
Rule of the 





Now ready, in one vol., 8vo., price 10s, 6d., eloth., 

4 ie SOUTH VINDICATED: Being a 

Series of Letters written for the American Dress 
during the Canvass for the Presidency in 1860; witha 
Letter to Lord Brougham on the John Brown raid, aud 
a Survey of the resultof the Presidential Contest and 
its Consequences. Hy the Hon. James WriLiiaMs, late 
American Minister to Turkey. With an Introduction by 
Joun Bakeg Hopkins. 

London: Loxeuan, Green, ond Co., 14 Ludgate hill. 











other great men, and bold Reflections on U 
present E:myferor. 

Also, THE COMPLETE WORK, in 20 vols bound in 16, 
in extra cloth, offered at the reduced price of £4 4s. (pa 
lished at £5 15s. tid.) 

Those who have not yet comp'eted their copies are 
recommended to do so without delay, as the work will 
now be offered in sets at the abuve great reduction frum 
the published price. 

WuLis and Sorneran, 156 Strand, London. 
— 
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